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Egyptian politics 

Mubarak renews pledj 
free, fair elections 


CAIRO ( AP) — President Hosni Mubarak 
vowed on Wednesday ihal complete 
honesty, integrity and honour will be the 
hallmark of next month's parliamentary 
elections in Egypt. 4 

He reiterated his earlier pledges of free 
elections in a nationwide radio- television 
address marking the second anniversary 
or Israel s complete troop withdrawal 
from Smaj under the 1979 peace treaty 
wth Isrwl. Mr. Mubarak devoted much 
or his 15-minute speech to the election 



Hosni Mubarak: “Honesty and Integrity" 

scheduled for 27 May. avoiding any ref- 
erences , t0 the latest strains and stresses 
in Egypt s relations with Israel. “The el- 
ections will be held in an atmosphere of 
complete honesty, integrity and honour' 1 , 
ne said. “There can be no retreat or re- 
gression in our democratic system.” 

The ruling National Democratic Party 
headed by Mr. Mubarak and four opposi- 
tion parties announced their candidate 
lists over the weekend. “There shall be 
no restriction on freedom of expression at 


public meetings or in the press*.* Mubarak 
said. ‘ ‘ We have every reason to be proud 
of the healthy, democratic atmosphere 
prevailing now. ..the dictates of con- 
science and personal conviction shall be 
the only guiding spirit of every citizen as 
he casts his vote,** he added. 

The president called on all parties to up- 
hold true principles and not just slogans 
and to accept defeat or victory in the same 
sporting spirit. Earlier, Mr. Mubarak paid 
a glowing tribute to the late President An- 
war Sadat as a hero of war and peace. 
Sadat made the decision to go to war 
against Israel in 1973 and launched a 
peace drive with a visit to Jerusalem in 
1977. The initiative culminated in the 
peace treaty, the first between the Jewish 
state and an Arab country. 

The second anniversary of Sinai's re- 
turn to Egypt coincided with a new low in 
Egyptian- Israeli relations over the status 
of Jerusalem. Egypt last Saturday severed 
diplomatic relations with the Central Am- 
erican states of El Salvador and Costa 
Rica for having moved their embassies in 
Israel from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. Israel 
strongly objected to the measure, but 
Cairo rejected the protest on grounds it 
was interference in domestic affairs. 

Egypt does not recognize Jerusalem as 
Israel s capital and maintains that the sta- 
tus of Jerusalem be decided in peace nego- 
tiations. It contends that countries locat- 
ing their embassies in Jerusalem are pre- 
judging the issue. 

The Jerusalem problem has bedeviled 
Egyptian- Israeli relations since the early 
days of Mubarak’s presidency. He scrap- 
ped a plan to visit Israel in early 1 982 be- 
cause the Israelis insisted he include Jer- 
usalem in his itinerary. Talks on Pales- 
tinian autonomy in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza came to a standstill 
in 1982 because Israel demanded, and 
Egypt refused, to have some sessions held 
in Jerusalem. - 

Israel's June 1 982 invasion of Lebanon 
further soured Egyptian- Israeli relations, 
leading Cairo to withdraw Its ambassador 
to Israel in September of that year. 
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Call for inquiry into death of 
hijackers gathers momentum 

hSm*# 7 ?, ews ma 8« lne Wednesday published two photographs 

that it said showed soldiers leading an unlhjured man from the scene of a bus hijack- 

tJFRSEFJSS* Shamir and other official spokesmen have said two of the 

IaIhi e TK n an Stti. ek# I? were k , led 13 Aprl1 whcn the bus was stormed by Israel! 
soldiers. They said the other two died of wounds en route to a hospital. The left-wini 

head°dmv^ein h o p J? b,lsh ® d blurred pictures of a man with his 

I IX fr0m h A h Jat ? L scene by Israe11 “WIers- One picture was 
photo f * h d d th * SeCOnd fr ° m behlnd * The maD ’ s Is not clear la either 

“ n P“ b l |sh e d Photograph taken by the ‘Hadashot’ newspaper shows a man Id 
handcuffs being led away by security men. Hadashot editor Yossi Klein has said the 

hijacker/ ST m* !!!*/!' ^members who Identified the man as one of the 

nijacKers, ls-year-old Majid Ahmed Abu Jama of Gaza. 

7 1SC ? ?°“ bts about ‘he official version of events and pr- 
oMhehflail^w JtSST t /" d i/ l8 . hl,sl i pomiclans for ■ investigation of how tot. 
was mi 1 n i I u ” aolam Haz eh’ photographer Anat Saragustl said she 
Senior SfftrprHr« d | the bUS nyil l B,es after 11 was freed and 8aw ibree soldiers sod a 
Sflldtha 8 a , ra ? D q F lte away from the bus. Miss Saragustl also 

hijackers^ P <e ^ confus on ber ln ltlal impression was that the man was one of the 

Url Avnerl * who ls an outspoken opponent of Shamir's , 
urlnn*rt E hP« 8lory acC0, npanylng the pictures that “the picture 

ers who h wer P nni rec ? ivad ln tbe world * ,s dear: Two of the hijack- 

ers, who were not killed In the storming Itself, were executed shortly afterward.*' 


Libyan embassy drama in London 

Policewoman killer goes ‘ scot free 


Ity Len Rockingham^. 

Star London Correspondent ~ 

EX)NDON — After six days of fruitless di- 
plomatic exchanges over the killing of the 
young English policewoman by automatic- 
gunfire From inside the Libyan embassy in 
London — the 1 'People's Bureau') as ft is 
called — the British government on Sun- 
day at last severed diplomatic relations 
with Libya. 

The Home Secretary Mr. Leon Brittan 
described the killing as a “barbaric outr- 
age” and said all the occupants of the em- 
bassy would be required to leave Britain 
within seveh days. He also announced 
very tight restrictions on any Libyans try- 
ing to enter Britain in the future. 

Thus, the British government brought 
to an end a bizarre week in which, as the 
negotiations continued in London and Tri- 
poli; the. police had completely sealed off 
the square In which the embassy is si- 
tuated and police sharpshooters watched 
every movement in the building. Neither 
the reports that the negotiations were be- 
ing conducted in a calm and friendly man- 
ner, nor the warm spring sunshine which 
brought crowds of tourist flocking to 
watch the siege of the embassy, could ob- 
scure tbe fact that this was a major crisis 
in diplomatic relations and has made 
many prominent people in Britain ex- 
ceedingly angry. 

Reaction from Tripoli 

The reaction from Tripoli to the break- 
ing off of relations has been reported to 
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be one of surprise and Indignation". 
But the real surprise is lhal it did not hap- 
pen days before. In fact, the govern- 
ment s emergency committee (which has 
met almost every day and goes under the 
name of ‘cobra’ after the name of the 
Cabinet office room in which it meets) 
has gone to extraordinary lengths to sec- 
ure a peaceful and negotiated settlement. 
Us position was that the Libyans must 
leave tbe embassy, so that inquiries could 
be made as to who opened fire on the po- 
licewoman and anti-Qadhafi demonstra- 
tors last week, and that the building must 
be searched for arms and explosives. 

News Analysis 

Bui tbe ® r ^l s k have teen observing to 
the letter the Vienna Convention on diplo- 
matic immunity, which states that they 
could enter the embassy only with the per- 
mission of the diplomat in charge. It was 
obvious from the very first days of the cri- 
sis, however, that the Libyans were not 
going to co-operate with the British plan. 
At first, they accused the British police of 
storming the London embassy from the 
ground and the air, which was patently 
untrue. They then refused to acknowledge 
that the policewoman was shot from In- 
side their embassy. Then, at a news con- 
ference, Colonel Qadhafi offered to send 
a Libyan team of investigators to London 
and to take any guilty people back to Libya 
for trial. 

The definitive answer seemed to have 
come last Friday, when a suitcase bomb 


exploded at London Airport injuring 22 
peopie, soon after the arrival of a flight 
r ?, m ,T, npo11 - The Police say there are si- 
milarities between that bomb and others 
against Qadhafi's enemies in Britain. 

*»« clear to the government all 
along that the Libyans care nothing for di- 
plomatic conventions. The reason why the 
government has been seeking a negotiated 
teen its fears for the safety 
the 8 t 0 ,9 0-9 9S.° Batons currently work- 
ittg in L j tea. They have now been told, 
through the BBC World Service, “lo con- 
sider their position. '* The government 
Sh0rt ° f j advisin * them to quit 
n at , lhe sa “ e time as the British di- 
2SJS 1 * ,u Ve ' S 1 11 rema ins to be seen 
2 b ® r . tb jy te able to stay on un- 
?*l hoped tbat the Italian em- 
IfPj; aft er their Interests. But 
nothing is at all certain where the Qadhafi 
regime Is concerned. 

th™?!, 1 ! US? obv : lous relief in London 
that the affair is being brought to a con- 

2H& the /e is also anger among 8 many 

M ki con^w th v murderer of woman 
police Constable Yvonne Fletcher will 

leave the country scot free. There are also 
emhLiv 01 PS rl ? aps the Limans inside the 

■3H: JF’SM peacefully as', 

s,r« ° f di P ,o^ f te 

wa«kVm rt l0n8 ' term , ^cations of this 
week s moves are clear. Britain has now 
"at it will not tolerate^ the use of 
e ™tes8y in London as a basd for terror- 
ism and assassination squads, whose pur- 


pose is to exterminate opponents of tbe 
regime back home. In future, pro-QadhBfi 
Libyans will not be able to come to Lon- 
don, posing as tourists, students or bu- 
sinessmen. while really intending to pur* 
sue the vendettas of Libyan politics 
through violence in the streets of Britain. 


Britain in tightening up on the activities , 
of Libyan embassies. 

Whit happened 

What happened in St. James' Square in 
London's West End may remain a mailer 
of debate for some time. The facts a f* 
that a demonstration of anti-Qadhafi Li- 
byans was planned and was held under 
strict police supervision. Another Pf* 
Qadhafi demonstration was also bents 
held. The Libyan embassy had ordered 
television cameras to cover the event, 
the opponents of Qadhafi were wearml 
masks. Onlookers say that they saw JJ 
upper storey window at the embassy tnej 
open and there was a burst of automatic 
gunfire. The policewoman fell, dying, 
the ground and eleven demonstrator* 
were injured. 

Perhaps the biggest area of controversy , 
concerns a report that American intewj _> 
igence monitored a coded radio messag* ; 
from Tripoli telling the London 
not to be passive about the anti-QadfiWj ( 
demonstration. What is well attested « » 
that someone from the embassy wem 
foreign office the previous night to try t® 
stop the demonstration, and tnat the »]■ 
tish ambassador in Tripoli, Mr OP® t 
Miles, was told that if the demonstrate” 
went ahead there would be violence, ij* 
Libyans say the violence would have ; 
from a clash of the two rival demonst*** , 
tions. j 
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Amman, 3-9 May 1984 


Abu Jihad stresses 
importance of Arab 
support for PLO 

By Amal Ghandour 

and Sana* Otbman 

AMMAN — Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization (PLO) Chairman Yasser 
Arafat arrived in Amman on Wednes- 
day for meetings with His Majesty 
King Hussein and high-level Jorda- 
nian officials. 

The Jordan News Agency Petra quoted 
him as saying that the talks, which follow 
a series or bilateral contacts over Hie past 
year, aim at ‘‘the continuation of the dia- 
logue between Lhe two parties for the 
preservation and enchantment of the in- 

propkf t * 1C 3ordan ‘ an flnd Palestinian 

In an interview with The Star this 
week Fateh Deputy Commander Khalil 
Al-Wazlr (also known as Abu Jihad) said 
that Jordan and the PLO both desire to 
develop their relationship with all its 
abundant possibilities.” Mr Arafat is vi- 
siting Jordan * * to study more co-operative 
steps in all the different fields to support 
our nation s steadfastness in the occupied 
Ki ei ' an , d also to support Palestinian 
egitimacy and the Arab Palestinian rights 
in tfe international arena.” Mr. Arafat 
whl discuss what can be done to bring 
about a more unified Arab stand, he said. 

Asked whether Syrian- Palestinian rela- 
affected by the PLO- Jordanian 
discussions, he said the Palestinian revo- 
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PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat arrives at Amman Airport Wednesday 


lu . t ' on , tr, 5 s t0 have “natural relations 
with the Arabs. We desire always to have 
advanced, natural relations with Jordan 
accordmg to Palestine National Council 
(PNC) resolutions. 

“ At the same time.. . we desire to have 
Syrian- Palestinian relations, because we 
are looking for the right legal climate and 
trying to find a supporting basis... Arab 
support is a legal basis... Our work to 
develop the special relationship with Jor- 
dan doesn't conflict with the normal 
Syrian- Palestinian relations for which we 
are looking." 

Abu Jihad said, “Despite what hap- 
pened in the conflict before and after Tri- 
poli (where Mr Arafat's forces were be- 
sieged by Syrian-supported rebels in late 


fiman Airport Wednesday (Petra photo) 

1 9831s despite all the attempts to stop the 
working of the PLO 's institutions, and 
destroy the legality of the PLO; despite 
the suspension of the PNC meeting; desp- 
ite attempts to slop the Executive Com- 
nutlee meetings, and despite attempts to 
create an alternative organization, we are 
making efforts to return to normal rela- 
tions with Syria-, on the condition that 
they do not interfere in our internal af- 
Fairs. and if Syria will stop its attempts to 

arena 0 " ^ dlSpu,Q in lhe PaIe sHnian 

He said that the most recent effort at 
reconciliation was made at the Algiers 
meeting last month, where It was decided 
that Algeria and South Yemen should con- 
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Junblatl was named minister of public 
works, transportation and tourism in the 
new cabinet. 

Beirut Radio stations said the Syrians, 
who declared full support for the Karami 
government to lead Lebanon out of nine 
years of civil war. were applying last min- 
ute pressure on the two Lebanese opposi- 
tion leaders to join the cabinet. 

Another absentee from Wednesday's 
cabinet session was Interior Minister Ab- 
dulla Rassi, 56, son-in-law of Maronite 
Catholic ex- President Suleiman Franjieh, 
a staunch Syrian ally. 


KUWAIT (AP) — Iraq called Wednesday 
on the pan- Arab judicial panel of the Or- 
ganization of Arab Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (Oapec) to force Syria to 
reopen Baghdad's oil conduil lo the Medit- 
erranean, as it demanded compensations 
commensurate with an estimated loss of 
S20 'million daily since the 1982 closure 
or the Iraqi pipeline. 

The Iraqi requesl was made as the panel 
resumed ns hearings in the suit which 
Baghdad brought against Damascus on 27 
April I Vo 2. 

Akram Al-Watiri, Vice-President of 
Iraq s State Consultative Council, said the 
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Baptism of fire for Lebanese cabinet to force Syria 

Coastal road incident causes crisis in relations with Israel *° reopen line 

BEIRUT ( Am e ( \ P) lraq Ca,led Wed "' 

SS:S 55 a£s 3 £i 

formed J un ff d L®tenon s newly Karami had earlier told reporters he had years of civil war. were applying last min- of the Iraqi pipeline 

major cr « » ?,*! «. u, ) lly 8° ver nmem into a agreed with the president to hold Lhe first «le pressure on the two Lebanese opposi- Th . lran , 

cabinet he 5 srael even 1x5 fore the meeting with whoever shows up among tion leaders to join the cabinet. resumfiH/ C was made as the | 

*i<leTAm 2rI flrsl , m ^ tin 8 under I ,re - the 10 members. Another absentee from Wednesday's ST2 h ll . ,n * ! su, ‘ v 

« W,thOU ‘ the PrinCi ’ Shi' ite Mueiim .eader Nabih Berri and ® d 98 b - 8h! against D ~ s » 

rested i P ra ' °? 1 Ma y* ° ur fore ar- SyTn- equipped ^htias^^ined p^r Catholic ex- President Suleiman Franjieh. Akrtm Al-Watiri, Vice-Presiden 

“Pof d ti»/ Isra f U saboteurs made against Ch?Fstian forces S the latesl a staunch Syr,an ally ' ?*" 

lo'atfend^ ' he ^ tan,,K CiV " fai ‘' d ,h e K & 62 m i a „^rr i in M S,„ W „ h0 .o h °t 1 h d ; 

Syria in that respect,^ h*""" 

by Sy ‘ asdS smssa ^ ,0,h in 29 yeara - 8 — 

theSwp^o Was no emanation why it took in Baabda when the cabinet met [sraelj Mijlifiter Moshe Arens rait governmen| l pay suitable compe 

nowl»H ,an COm| nand a full day before ack- ° * . , „ w , said on Wednesday that Lebanese soldiers on ra£ i fonhe damage incurred s 

Us .fu® 1 ? 1 ® arrest of the three israe Bern, 45. and Junblatt, 35. held a si- had handed the three straying Israelis to 1 cos . 1 * ra 9 8 daily S20 million since 
trin • Israel said had lost their wav on a m,lar meetm 8 wilh the Syrian officials in Syria of their own free will, Israeli army P um Pmg was halted in the pipeline. 

Er Pm northern Lebanon. y ° na Damascus on Tuesday, a dayafter Ge- radio said. The defence for Syria Fadel 

, Israel's sinr*. « . ma y el and karami announced the I O-man There were conflicting versions in Bei- Basmaii continued ih? S.™..™ 

Itzhak Shamir’s' ^ ?ntel d Pn "? e I) alf ’ Chris ^ ian * half-Muslim cabinet rut on their arrest, although all agreed that the panel was^ol qualified ^ 

. ^banese goveinLn?^ vernment held the line-up without consulting any of the that the scene was past the Madfoun into the case qualified to 

^ — a«e r t h, «c„ nd ssa^nTMihf ^ Yf , 

CSia'r™ “f ““ th?rd , ine^t t ing i w^ y s°lTe(^led n ^fh y two fl Sy' ^dSTE raiI1, ; ry * de- Rro^ural^nd imrl 

fhe detains rian officials for Wednesday evening. ** named, said the three Israelis 

flce l8 rael maim B S Pn. Vad ^ lb rl ,iai8 ° n of * Berri left it unclear whether he would S* the Bwterl nSSLl ! ^ e "f flr J yna h f“ ed the /™qi crude pumi 
Urbs Of Dbaw SirtS *1® Christian sUb - reverse his decision to turn down the min- check £t M^df^n S territory for poliiica) reas 

ftyers abrno*u!« ° f B f irul ' des P ite jstries of justice, electricity and water re- banese a rm v ^h^knnfn? ?.« by 4“ ° f s . ecur , , i y re,ale d io ( Syri 

1 yfhanon's troo^whhn 8St , March of sources assigned him in Karami' s new ca- the bridge Y check P° int J ust af - r ^f n ^ and self- defen ce . ' ’ Al-l 

2ioni S1 P-t With the bi „ el . ‘".“^when .he occupants saw .he 1 » T ^ 

„ The affair i G ^ . . . Junblatt told reporters he still was con- Syrian flag over the next checkpoint about „^? y f. ia ' an , y °’ te®**. added econo 

”^iah;p r gg su °®ond 10 Bring Muslim and suiting with his allies about participating 100 metres north of the Lebanese army «ffffi Ure on .I rac} w,t * 1 tbe olosure of 
Spnteul to>'doj» 0 JL, 8 " ew r Lebanese _goy- j n the new cabinet and said ■“ we will not outpost that the car screeched to a halt ESI s5 e -, ln j!?S cou rse of the Gulf V 
7*^.’ which l « e Israeli office in be an obstacle to any solution provided it and the three Israeli occupants jumped. m lls 44tn month. Iraq was force 

■ * in the nr»o • i 'i an “ft* 1 * 8 comman- satisfies the national ambition of the Le- out and sprinted toward the beach, the ow ^ r p . r , uct, °n rates as it diverted 
i_-“ 1 ‘“v area pledged to defend. banese people." sources said. crude oil to a Mediterranean pipeline 


— j- '-uuiiwi, saia me 

Karami. 62. a Sunni Muslim who holds fo^anshUs (Svriir.!l^, all0W l ? q i oU 
the foreign ministry in addition to the L contractuu a P d ablde 

premiership, attended the session at the Sv ria telween Iraq and 

nalsce alone wilh all civ mhur l3,riu ,n inat *®Spect. 


palace along wilh all six other members of 
his new cabinet, his I Oth In 29 years, a 
palace statement said. 


ayria in that respect. 

Al-Watiri charged Syria of violating its 
commitments and demanded the Dama- 
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Israeli Defence Minister Moshe Arens f. cus government pay suitable compensa- 
said on Wednesday that Lebanese soldiers :! on to ,9 ^ or te e damage incurred since 
had handed the three straying Israelis to 11 cos . 1 " a 9 a daily S20 million since the 
Syria of their own free will, Israeli army P um P ,n 8 was hailed in the pipeline. 


radio said. 

There were conflicting versions in Bei 


The defence for Syria. Fadel Al- 
Basmaji. continued the Damascus line 


r r h U i,°fh, lheir aneBl ’ aUhou8h al1 a8re8d lhal tbe ’ panel was not qualified to iZ 

that the scene was past the Madfoun into the case. 

RriHop. mi ihp rnoctai UinUt.iA.. i: — i - j n _ 


Bridge on the coastal highway linking Bei- 
rut with Syrian-controlled northern Leba- 
non. 

Lebanese military sources, who de- 


The vice-president of lhe Syrian ca- 
ssation court said the case should be 
turned down on procedural and intrinsic 


j-cwoucso military sources, wno de- ” k'^uuibi hiki intrinsic 

dined to be named, said the three Israelis grounds - 

n!^« e n?«, a »£ Hr n Wit £. a l^ n * ae ,icence *‘ Syria ha| te d tha Iraqi crude pumping 
S2?k£?, 1 . for reasons 


checkpoint in Madfoun and the nearby Le- 
banese army checkpoint just af- 
ter the bridge. 

It was only when 1 the occupants saw the 
Syrian flag over the next checkpoint about 
100 metres north of the Lebanese army 
outpost that the car screeched to a halt 


. v ■ » ■ '■mi i vuouin 

and matters or security related io (Syrian) 
sovereignly and self-defence." Al-Bas- 
m^ji said. He did not elaborate. 

Syria, an ally of Iran, added economic 
pressure on Iraq with the closure of the 
pipeline in the course of the Gulf War. 


and the three Israeli occupants jumped ,n ,ls 44th month. Iraq was forced lo 
out and sprinted toward the beach, the L ow !! r p . r .° <luctlo n rates as it diverted its 
sources said. 
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Turkey*' 1 l ° * Mediterranean pipeline via 


. Jordan 150 fils 


Saudi Arabia A Qatar 3 rl>al» 


l AK .T dirhams 


Kuwaii A Bahrain 250 fils 


Syria A Lehanon 3 pounds 
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FOR RENT 


De Luxe UnflirilikH Apart neat, Gtmb 4 floor, consists of 
I wo bedrooms, a bathroom, a kitchen, a saloon, an Id depen- 
dant Central Heating* Electricity and Water. 

Location Is: University Housing Quarter. For more Informa- 
tion Pis call: 844239. 
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RENTACAR -y^- 

Representatlves for 

TOYOTA 
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Fleel &Individual Rental Current Models a Car 

Abdall- Near Housing Bank. Tel. 2 1 4 7 1 / 2 576 7 ^ _ j^v j* ,*» - JV 
P.O.Box 91 BO.Telax 21 S131BILCO JO) «bii£OjO» n»t T 


Amman 
Tel: 42043 


'Optlkos Jordan 

Jordan 

Intercontinental 
k Hotel j 






Eyes Examined 
Contact Lenses 
7 Days a Week 




Same Day Delivery 


Moderate Prices 
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Pay a visit to ns and be our Regular Customer 

T.T.S. FASHIONS, 

Jv V: WL Talal Trading Stores 

£r Wadl Saqra ‘ Flrst 

Present a wide range of 
V * German and French clo- 

-■»£ V..;* thes. A wide range of 
cotton and 

A special line for young 
- i ‘ % d vMSfo ladies: trousers - T-sh'^ts 

^ rSnC ^ , ^' m0ne * 30re *'' 
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Come and taste nur 

* Shlsh Ksbab 1 1 ' i' ! .7' 

* Adans Kebab ■ -^K 

* Dun ar Kebab .7 

,♦ Fresh Flph • . , . 


Two Deluxe Apartments 
For Rent 

1 ) 3 BEDROOMS — 4 bathrooms — two sitting rooms 

traf'heatlng"— telephone between 4th and 5th 
Circles. 

2) TWO BEDROOMS — two bathrooms — sitting 
room — dining room — separate central heating — 
furnished or unfurnished with a telephone and 
telex service. 

This apartment occupies the ground floor with a gar- 
den. May be used as a clinic or office. 

Location: Jordan Tower Street — Shmeisani. 

Call telephone 22771 or 38377 

DOG FOR SALE 

I YEAR OLD COCKER SPANIEL BLACK AND WHITE. 
FAMILY TREE. VACCINATED AND WELL TRAINED. 
JUST ADORABLE. COMES WITH OWN HOUSE. 

Phone 22359 (4.30 — 6 pm) 

819266 (evenings and Fridays) 


“Don’t take it 
for granted . . 
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* CREDIT CARD 

* PASSPORT 

* IDENTITY 
CARD 

* TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 

* AIR TICKET 

* DRIVING ' 
LICENCE 

* all other 

VALUABLE 

DOCUMENTS 




..you’ll miss it 
when its gone” 


minimise your loss and speed 
replacement of documents with a 
24 hour, year-round emergency 
service world-wide. 

Do it now, and protect your 
documents with “SAFEGUARD" 

Fftr daub phue oompto. th. coupon and poM 
to SAFEGUARD LTD 

P.OBo* 3886, NICOSIA. CTPHUS 
Tit I8TBT or B8333 

|— 

| NAME , 

| ADDRESS 
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Jordan’ s 
concern for 
handicapped 

lauded 

By Hamdan A1 HaJ 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The Director of the 
Special Olympics International 
Dr. Frank Hayden has said that 
1985 will be a special year for 
the handicapped in Jordan. He 
was speaking at a news confer- 
ence in Amman last Saturday on 
a visit to Jordan. 

The Special Olympics Inter- 
national is the organization re- 
sponsible for sports for the 
handicapped. Dr. Hayden com- 
mended Jordan for showing great 
concern for its handicapped per- 
sons. He mentioned in particular 
the activities of the Jordaninn 
Farah Centre, the Health Retar- 
dation Society, the Physically 
Handicapped Society and the Un- 
iversity of Jordan. 

During the visit. Dr. Hayden 
held discussions with the pre- 
sident of the Jordan Sports Fed- 
eration for the Handicapped, His 
Royal Highness Prince Ra'ad. 
Topics discussed included the 
improvement of sports for the 
handicapped in Jordan. 

Dr. Hayden mentioned the 
lack of facilities, such as train- 
ing grounds, equipment and 
transport as some of the prob- 
lems facing the sports in Jordan. 
He announced that the next 
Olympics for the handicapped 
will be held in the United States 
next year. 

Palestinian group 
wants prisoner 
swap 

DAMASCUS (AP) — The Demo- 
cratic Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine said Wednesday It had 
entrusted a committee of Druze 
Israelis to negotiate a prisoner 
swap with the Israeli govern- 
ment. 

. The DFLP announced on 3 
April that It bad captured an Is- 
raeli soldier, Identifying him as 
1st Sgt. Samir Asaad. The Pales- 
tinian faction did not say how ne 
was captured, but it is 
the soldier was picked up In tne 
Bekaa Valley In eastern Leba- 
non, where Israeli forces face 
Syrian troops along a ceasenre 
line. 

Israel acknowledged at the 
time that it was missing * 1 soldl ” 
of that same name. A 
for the DFLP said the commits 
Is to follow the PalesUnlan 
groups demands for the P r, f°„ 
exchange. He gave no details, 
however, on the composition 
the committee or the 
Palestinian prisoners the 
wants released from Israeli Jans. 

The spokesman, who did not 
want to be identified, said « 
of names of Palestinian^ in 
raell jails that the DFLP jn*nw 
released will he turned over to 
the International Red Cross. 
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Agricultural processing marketing 
company yet to become operational 


ordan 


By Ersllla Moreno 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN t- Despite the arri- 
ial in Amman in the past two 
weks of delegations from 
Arab countries to negotiate 

Sgricullur af C £ru£uce! °?i$l I aiE — 
of Jordan's marketing efforts 
- especially for its big sur- 
plus of tomatoes — remains 
in doubt. 

The latest attempt to organize 
this sector is still in the air, and 
The Star has learned that pro- 
gress on this front is practically 
at a standstill. 

The Agricultural Marketing 
and Processing Company, which 
was established to organize the 
marketing of Jordan's fruits and 
vegetables and also set up a qual- 
ity control commission to keep 
produce in line with inter- 
national standards, is yet to go 
Into operation. 

Capital for the company was 
estimated at JD 1 7 million with 
the government owning 51 per 

Amman fair 
complex to 

be ready 
in 1987 

By Ibtlsam J. Dababneh 

Special to The Slnr 

AMMAN - The National Plan- 
ning Council has agreed to pro- 
vide funds for the feasibility stu- 
dies of the JD 22 million Amman 
International Fair Project, the 
director of the project Mr. Basil 
Ihwibrla told The Star In an 
Interview. 

He said tenders for the studies 
have already been awarded to a 
number of foreign companies. 

The studies were requested by 
jereral public financial Instltu- 
nons Including the Social Secur- 
7 Corporation, the Jordan Pen- 
jion Fund and the Industrial 
Development Bank. Mr. Thwah- 
«i explained that the project 
etmid not take off as schedoled 
* u ® l*ck of financiers. 

The Amman International Fair 
7r x 10 be located at MarJ 
y’Hamam, 11 kilometres from 
It will include a per- 
tinent Jordanian pavilion, a 
centre, a cinema, 
»nu, shops, a mosque, a 
J -room hoto! and large exhlbl- 
Apart from these, 
p«tL e »? 1 a P >ce for other Arab 
to build their own 
wtlonal pavilions. 

Mj : ,Thwahrla said even though 
UhSII international 

txt [** enc les expressed Inter- 

doa .il!u? roJect » thty h « ve not 
■J? concrete. He how- 

dttrlhated this to the ab- 
°*-» shareholding cora- 
Sat *J}ir S* expressed the hope 
the formation of the 
■jn’jy these lending agencies 
WI1 show more Interest. 

lb?firJ h ?* , l ri * disclosed that 
1 bectn o* of the project will 
StfmiSi®* end °f the year while 
1 ^ 2 ®, P™Ject Is expected to 
•RfSSffe* hy the end of 1987. 
h e M-*;? r 5®e« ,t donated the 44 
an? !»5? for the complex 

: hy a TOre prepared 

■ Mt * cost of JD 

.1; v 


cent of ils shares and the re- 
maining 49 per cent going to the 
public. 

The company was to have be- 
gan sending samples of Jorda- 
nian agricultural products to 
some European countries in or- 
der to open up markets there. 

AN Bashir told newsmen that the 


company was close to becoming 
operational. 

When The Star contacted a top 
official of the company to find 
out whether the operational capi- 
tal has been raised and what 
steps have been taken to improve 
upon the marketing of Jordan s 
agricultural produce, it came to 

been done w?ifi^"lhe n B£sil , NfeiK ,s_ 
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the vegetables for the local market: An eye on overseas 
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Arab women’ s meeting 
seeks end to discrimination 


economy 




' By SawsftD Musallam 

Star Starr Writer 

AMMAN — An insistence 
that Arab governments 
should work to eliminate dis- 
and achieve a unified legisla- 
tive attitude towards wom- 
en’s causes, led the list of re- 
commendations adopted by 
the Arab Women’s Federa- 
tion last SaLurday. 

The federation, which had 
spent Four days in concentrated 
discussion of the most important 
issues facing Arab women, also 
urged that more employment op- 
portunities must be found for all 
female Arab workers — but most 
particularly for those living in 
the occupied Arab territories, to 
enable them to avoid having to 
work for Israeli companies and 
institutions. 


Other recommendations conce- 
rned a proposed financial- sup- 
port 'adoption' programme for 
the children of Palestinian and 
Lebanese wax casualties, which 
should be generally implemented 

i&Ffii'a lions' and’TeSeraiioTis. The 
condition of Arab women in 
Yemen and ways of improving it, 
and the abolition of illiteracy, 
were also mentioned in the meet- 
ing's final statement. 

Delegations from Jordan, the 
United Arab Emirates, Syria, Su- 
dan, Iraq, the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO), Mo- 
rocco, Mauritania, North and 
South Yemen as well as Arab and 
international organizations at- 
tended the Arab Women’s Fed- 
eration’s J I th session, which 
was inaugurated by Her Majesty 
Queen Noor on 24 April. 

Participants discussed the re- 
commendations of a sympo- 


sium on the Arab women's role 
in confronting Zionist plans, and 
the state of Arab women's orga- 
nizations. They followed up the 
implementation of the Arab 
women's development plan, 

e ration's ] Oth session. 

This plan includes a sympo- 
sium about the effects of demo- 
graphic changes on women and 
family; continuation of research 
projects on the image of women 
in Arab media and the image of 
women in Arab media and the 
image of women in society; and 
work on illiteracy among Arab 
women. 

This year's meeting resumed 
the discussion of a symposium 
about African Arab women, and 
a training courses project orga- 
nized by the federation's general 
secretarial. Also discussed were 
a working paper from Iraq about 
women's role in confronting Ira- 






Jordanian women at work at a vegetable sort! ns anH 
centre In the Jordan Valiev * 8 >nd grading 


centre In the Jordan Valley 

nian aggression; and five reports 
from different countries about 
the role of women in industry, 
agriculture and trade. 

The 12 th session of the Arab 
Women's Federation will be held 
in Tunis next year. It will discuss 
preparations for the United 


Nations Nairobi conference- \ht 
continued implementation rffe 
Arab women’s dovelM 
plan; training courses for funiw 
social work; the work of the 
Arab women's voluntary fond 
and further subjects already 
raised in this year s session 


Government urged to 
cut down shoe imports 
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Americart-A mb Affairs has carved out an 
impressive place for itself among readers 
concerned about current developments and 
U.S. interests in the Middle East.” 

The Honorable Harold H. Saunders 
Resident Fellow at the American Enterprise 
Institute, Former Assistant Secretary of Stale 
and Member of the National Security 
Council. 


'American- Arab Affairs has immensely 
contributed to a better understanding of the 
Arab world." 

H.E. Clovis Maksoud 
Permanent observer to the United Nations 
and Chief Representative in the United 
States for The Arab League. 


'‘American- Arab A/faira has become an 
authoritative document on U.S.-Middle 
East issues. At a time when balanced 
information is so vitally important to this 
regton the journal has done its job 
splendjdiy. It should be required reading for 
al I seeking a just peace in the Middle East " 
The Honorable Nick J. Rahall, II 
U.S. Congressman, West Viiginia 


Return to: 

American-Arab Affairs 

17S0 M Street, NW 
Suite 411 

Washington, DC 20036 
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AMMAN — Despite efforts by 
the government to help local in- 
dustries to achieve their goals — 
to meet the demand of consum- 
ers and to export excess produc- 
tion -- many industries have not 
lived up to expectation and are 
far from achieving these goals. 
The story of the Jordanian shoe 
industry is one example of these 
failures. To find out the reason 
for this, The Star spoke to some 
shoe manufacturers and the gen- 
eral manager of the Jordan Tan- 
ning Company. 

The Jordan Tanning Com- 
pany was established 23 years 
ago to undertake the production 
of leather to Teed the private 
shoe manufacturing companies, 
nut as one manufacturer who re- 
quested anonymity put it, "the 
tanning company produces poor 
quality leather which hinders the 
~Jon of good quality 
shoes. He said, though the 
company rates its products as 

2S , the Y do 1,01 compete 
with those from Italy or France. 

One other problem of the tan- 
ning company is the question of 
specialization. Instead of specia- 
Iizing n one or two types of lea- 
tner, the company is producing 

chTnl 8 SR? 8, Besides - the raa 8 

chines of the company are so old 
that, sometimes, what could 
B°° d quality leather Is 
tion 6d 10 thC process of Produc- 

, Another shoe manufacturer 
also complained about the delay 

!n«i a vin8 hifi orders from the 

H C ?^ lpa , ny on tlme - He 
explained that in order to satisfy 

fmnn U r!?n rS ’ , dwlers in shoes are 
importing large quantities of 

shoes from Europe and the Far 

Sov»i r JJ? i * a,ly shoemakers are 
allowed to Import finished goods 


and not the raw materials nee<W 
for the shoe industry, he addei 

The Genera] Manager of the 
Jordan Tanning Company, Mi. 
Talal Gazawi, confirmed that lb 
company produces 56 different 
types of leather. Most of the raw 
materials are local sheep and 
goat skins. He said veal skins 
are also used but 85 per cent of 
them are imported. In general 
Mr Gazawi believes that Hu 
company's products are good 
He said even though some of the 
leather produced raay-notbeof 
the standard quality, they could 
be used for some other thing*. 
At present the company has in 
stock leather worth JD 500.0(H). 

According to Mr Gazawi, th 
company has been making a pro- 
fit. He said the company has ft* 
own shoe factory. Fifty-one per 
cent of the factory’s products p 
to the armed forces. The factory 
also produces boys' shoes W& 
for export and for the local mar- 
ket. Mr Gazawi added that tu 
company will soon open a w* 
shoe exhibition in Amman. 

To Improve upon its perfor- 
mance. he said, the company^ 
obtained a JD 400,000 te 0 
from the government to rehaj- 
lit ate its machinery add equip- , 
ment by the end of this rawtn- 
And he expressed the bopeJJJ 
this will help increase product 
and cut down costs. 

Mr Gazawi believes lhaljjj 
government can more pmte« t 
local shoe industry 
down imports of shoes. Ha s E. 
Jordan imports 9 million P®|rs F, 
shoes every year, whj le 
mand does not exceed 2 11110 p 


Does he know something 
they don’ t know? 

Far East attracts Arab investors 
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By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 


why SHOULD Arab finan- 
cial institutions and investors 
njove to the Far East when 
Fung King Hey, one of Hong 
Kong's biggest property lan- 
dlords, is moving to the Un- 
t ited States and Canada? 

Does he know something 
that escapes Arab bankers? 

Two years ago, when there 
were still 16 years to go before 
the expiration of Britain's lease 
od the offshore Chinese terri- 
tory, Fung King Hey became the 
largest single shareholder in 
Merrill Lynch, America's largest 
brokerage house. He then moved 
I to acquire 10 per cent of the 
Kaiser Cement Corporation and 
bought real estate in California, 
is well as various holdings in Ca- 
nada, 

However, that same year, 
Arabs were moving frantically to 
ihe Far East. The London- based 
Saudi International Bank, owned 
SO per cent by the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency, and the 
National Bank of Abu Dhabi both 
opened representative offices in 
Tokyo to join the Union des 
fenques Arabes et Francaises 
(UBAF), the large Paris- based 
multinational banking consor- 
tium, 

Simultaneously in Singapore, 
Kuwait formed a joint venture 
win the island republic's gov- 
ernment to set up a 40- acre in- 
dustrial site for Arab investment 
to high technology and oll- 
rel8ted industries. An Arab- 
coptrolled real estate firm, GCSI 
froperlies, began building a 
H -storey office building while 
“ee banks, Kuwait Asia, Gulf 
international and Arab Banking 
JHwaUon came to open offices 
J Singapore. Moanwhile in 
Sr ? n f the ^mber of Arab 
inanoial Institutions registered 
i^Uikers rose to 10. in- 
Inart «- ,.^ rban International 
n f JJ* UBAF group) , Ku- 
aml n,/ ,c F' nance Company 
■ SLOW Finance company; 

®ml been there Bince lhe 

Kuwait Real Estale 
n com Pany « investing 

c ?‘ a P artraent complex 

&W 0wnln 8 48 V 

te!tn2«t he Ma J®ysia- Kuwait Iri- 
rSS fl ? 0mpan ? and bulging a 
21*' ■’ complex in Singa- 
S Qimi nternationa 1 Invest- 
Pdvdf« a P u n ? wth a group of 
5SS5n«I ab Ipyeslors, have a 
and InvesfnSP 8 / o° n in Financial 
(FISAI * nt ? ervices for Asia 
in Hcino^v l ^ rab nierchant bank 

ffi«^ rJ S- G, ; owp , are Bhar ^ 

Cot mL v in r Private investment 

SRviu,^ (PICA) - 

f °sterinJ a “ ultina «onal group 
lhrough? uf S?“ lty . . ^vestments 
. »«8nout the continent. 

aSS? of Saudi 

and impoSlf! 1 ““fnt makers 
h °tels' K er ^’ 5180 Invested in 
Ptanta. Even 

arm to 8 government 

Man Sheikhdom's 

J estimat ed at 
'active in been quite 

' o ^?30^ e r . F ^ ; S st V^here it. 
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-^ppre, nnt In Sin- 
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other oil-related holdings else- 
where In the far east. 

Henry Azzam, Vice-Presi- 
dent and economist at the United 
Gulf Bank in Bahrain, claims 
that with the bleak outlook for 
Latin America and other deve- 
loping regions, it is expected 
that international investors will 
allocate a growing amount of 
funds to the Far East in the years 
ahead. 

But why should Arab inves- 
tors flock in when Far Easter- 
ners leave the area? The answer 
is simply diversification. 

Whereas Fung King Hey was 
far too exposed to Hong Kong 
and had to spread his eggs inter- 
nationally to avoid losing too 
much when the colony reverts 
back into the Chinese fold, Arab 
investors had likewise to reduce 
their wide exposure to the Mid- 
dle East and the Gulf area in par- 
ticular, especially after the erup- 
tion of the Iraq- Iran war. Inves- 
tors in the Far East are not only 
big Arab institutions. Hundreds 
of Lebanese medium-size bu- 
sinessmen discovered the merits 
of dealing with (he Far East foll- 
owing the civil war in 1975-76, 
and still regularly fly Alia to 
Bangkok. 

So there is really no inconsis- 
tency. and each group of inves- 
tors had good reasons to move 
where they did. 

Trade and prospects 

From 1976 to 1983, Far Eas- 
tern exports to the Middle East 
(excluding Japan) surged four- 
fold to reach about SI 3 billion 
last year. Yet, believes Azzam. 
there is room for much more ex- 
pansion due to Lhe relatively 
shallow commercial connec- 
tions existing between the two 
arens. Hussein Najadi. Chair- 
man of the Arab Asian Bank, 
also agrees. He believes that the 
current decade will witness a 
sharp expansion of Arab-Asian 
trade and co-operation. 

Per capita income levels now 
range from approximately $575 
to S6.500. Historically, stresses 
Azzam, it is within this income 
range that demand for all types 
of manufactured goods and re- 
lated services have been ob- 
served to accelerate sharply. 

Moreover, striving to develop 
its export markets, the Far East 
except Japan) has managed to 
‘keep its inflation very low and its 
debt burden within conservative 
limits with a service ratio less 
than 20 per cent. The area, in- 
cluding South Korea. Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Indonesia, Malay- 
sia, Singapore, Thailand and the 
Philippines. recorded gross 
domestic product (GDP) growth 
rates of 6 to 1 2 per cent a year 
in the seventies, and is expected 
to double the industrial world’s 
growth rate in the 1 980s thanks 
to abundant natural resources 
and a fairly large hardworking 
and literate labour force. 

"Clearly there is an informa- 
tion gap. and mutual ignorance 
between the Arabs and Asians, 
says Azzam. “What is needed 
now is ft suitable catalyst that 
could help bring forth stronger 
ties between the two regions. 
This role could be easily handled 
. by the international Arab Banks. 
In addition to the trade financing 
business — which is currently 
bein£ captured by branches and 
representative offices — equity 
capital comes at the lop of the 
list. Once a trade relationship 
fans: been established, an invest- 



ment connection would follow. 
Arab investors would be keen to 
acquire interests in companies 
with whom they developed a 
trading link or with those which 
would complement their own 
products and increase their level 
of expertise." 

The approach 

Once the decision is made by 
the Arab banks to diversify their 
activities into direct investments 
and to provide more specialised 
merchant banking facilities to 
their clients, explains Azzain, 
the Far East stands out as the 
most attractive region where 
such activities could be pursued 
profitably. The region presents 
the fastest potential growth area 
for the rest of the century. There 
are, moreover, various invest- 
ment opportunities which appear 
to be both productive and profit- 
able and In need of new sources 
of capital. 

Far Eastern entrepreneurs are 
keen on diversifying their sour- 
ces of funds and entering into 
joint ventures with low risk part- 
ners from the Gulf, who have 
minimal current exposure in the 
Far East. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS CORPORATION 
INVITATION TO 
TENDER NO. TCC 9/84 
FOR PROCUREMENT OF TWO 
ELECTRONIC PRIVATE AUTOMATIC 
BRANCH EXCHANGES (EPABX’s) 

The Telecommunications Corporation of the Hashem- 
ite Kingdom of Jordan invites the submissions of bids 
for the above mentioned tender in accordance to the 
Bid Documents. 

Bid Documents will be obtainable for a non refundable 
fee of JD 20 from the Secretary of TCC Tender Com- 
mittee. 

The closing date of bid submission to the Telecommu- 
nications Corporation in Amman is 14:00 hours, 
Monday 18th June, 1984. 

Eng. Moh 5 d Shahid Ismail 
Director General 


Various combinations of 
risk- return investment oppor- 
tunities are available which 
could prove appealing to Arab in- 
vestors, suggests the economist 
of the United Gulf Bank. This 
ranges from low- risk capital ap- 
preciating investment projects in 
manufacturing, real estate, con- 
struction and services to high- 
- return venture capital sort of 
investments with all its asso- 
ciated risks of financing good 
ideas or adopting a new techn- 
ology. 

The manufacturing sectors 
provide perhaps the best invest- 
ment opportunities in the region. 


There are quite a few manufac- 
turing companies with proven 
track and management record 
that need fresh capital for fur- 
ther expansion. Such equity par- 
ticipation by Arab investors may 
involve board representation and 
hence an ability to improve the 
learning experience, particip- 
ate in management decision and 
benefit from the future potential 
trade channels. It would also 
help the Arab banks to maintain 
the steady asset growth they en- 
joyed during the oil- boom years. 

In short, don't go West only: 
Dip your finger in the East for a 
change. . . 




TENDER NOTICE NUMBERS TCC. 1/84 AND TCC. 

7/84 

DATED 21.4.1984 


REGIONAL TRANSMISSION PROJECT FOR 
TELECOMMUNICATION LINK BETWEEN SYRIAN 
ARAB REPUBLIC, HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF 
JORDAN AND KINGDOM OF SAUDI ARABIA 


Telecommunication Corporation 6f the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan TCC. i 
Public Telecommunication Establishment of the Syrian Arab Republic (STE) i 
and Ministry of Post, Telegraph and Telephone In the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 
(MOPTT) announce the following tender;- 

Regional Transmission Project linking the three Arab countries with two sys- 
tems, Coaxial Cable System and Microwave System according to the separate 
terms and specifications. 

Specialised companies Interested Jn participation in. one or both tenders are 
requested to contact one of the three Administrations to receive the tender 
documents against non-ref undable payment of 2000 U.S. Dollars for coaxial 
cable system and 1500 U.S. Dollars for microwave system. 

Offers wilt be received at TCC headquarters In Amman up to -1200 hours of 24 
July, 1984. 

The tenders shall be publicly opened at 1000 hours on 25 July, 1984. 

Date for oonduoted visit to sites: 

Coaxial between 8 and 18 May ,1984 
Microwave between 7 and 10 May, 1984 

Eng. Mohammad Shahid lamall 
Director Genera! 
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New fertiliser projects 
on the way for JFIC 


Aluminium fluoride 
plant completion 
marks new trend 
in manufacturing 

By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The JD 1 0 mill- 
ion aluminium fluoride plant 
of the Jordan Fertiliser In- 
dustry Company (JFIC) at 
Aqaba, now in commission- 
ing with handover scheduled 
for June, is being viewed as a 
model project — both in 
terms of its efficient comple- 
tion and advanced design. 

JFIC Director- Gene rHl Mah- 
moud Mordi says that the plant, 
which was built to make use of a 
byproduct of the company's main 
diammonium phosphate process, 
has already been put on display 
for international industrialists. 
Swiss Aluminium Ltd. (AIu- 
suisse), who built the facility in 
a turnkey contract for JFIC. 
have hosted officials of the Free- 
port Minerals Corporation of 
Louisiana; and representatives 
of another US firm, Inter- 
national Minerals Corporation, 
are also planning a visit to see 
how the job has been done. 

The contract was completed 
with no overruns in costs or con- 
struction time, he says. 

The plant will produce, 
20,000 tonnes a year of alumi- 
nium fluoride by combining fluo- 
silicic acid, a byproduct of the 
fertiliser process, with imported 
aluminium hydroxide. The flux 
thus produced will be exported 
for use in aluminium smelting 
plants. 

The project has the double 
benefit of exploiting Jordan's 
phosphate deposits more fully 
and of avoiding the- pollution of 
the environment with waste mat- 
erial. The acid has no other use i 
than aluminium fluoride produc- 1 
lion. 
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South view of the recently completed aluminium fluoride 
plant at Aqaba 


Markets for the product have 
not yet been established; but Dr. 
Mardi foresees no problems. He 
says that, because JFIC has little 
knowledge or experience of the 
market, it will contract specia- 
lised traders to sell the product. 
Discussions are now under way 
with two European companies 
which are the trading arms of 
major manufacturers. 

Promising contacts have al- 
ready been made with Bahrain, 
Dubai and Egypt, which all have 
smelling plants. At present, they 
buy their raw materials from Eu- 
rope and Japan. Other potential 
markets are found in Australia 
and Europe. Small aluminium 
fluoride plants are already In op- 
eration elsewhere in the Arab 
world — in Tunisia and Iraq — 
and Dr. Mardi says the JFIC will 
try to co-ordinate with them on 
sales. 
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The JFIC director believes that 
his company’s production will be 
competitive because prices will 
be helped by low transport costs, 
economies of scale within the 
plant and free availability of the 
basic raw material. He expects to 
be making a profit on aluminium 
fluoride by the second year of 
production. 

Further expansion 

Feasibility studies are also 
under way for further major fer- 
tiliser projects. Switzerland’s 
Krebs and Company are studying 
plans for a nitrogen- phosphate- 
potash (NPK) fertiliser plant, in 
a JD 49,300 contract for JFIC, 
the Jordan • Phosphate Mines 
Company and the Arab Potash 
Company. NPK production would 
be another profitable use of Jor- 
danian native raw materials. The 
study is expected to be completed 
by the end of 1984. If the plant 
is built its production will be 
mainly for Middle East markets, 
as most other countries already 
produce their own NPK. 

JFIC is also studying a propo- 
sal to build another large pho- 
sphatic fertiliser plant associated 
with huge planned mines at Shi- 
diyeh, in the far southeast. 
These mines are expected to be 
producing by 1986, and even- 
tually to have an output ex- 
ceeding that of all Jordan's exist- 
ing phosphate mines together. 

All of these major projects — 
the aluminium fluoride, diara- 
monium phosphate, NPK and 
Shldiyeh fertiliser plants — are 
part of what Dr. Mardi sees as a 
worldwide trend to establish 
processing plants at or near the 
sources of raw materials. In the 
past, industrialised nations habi- 
tually imported the raw materials 
and did all the processing them- 
selves; but now they do not want 
to have to deal with environmen- 
tal problems that may be created 
by such plants. Developing coun- 
tries such as Jordan can absorb 
this Impact belter; and may have 
to accept a certain amount of. 
pollution for the sake of develop- 
ment. 

... He stressed, however, that the 
JrTC plant and other Jordanian 
industrial projects have been 
bpilt according to strict environ- 
mental safeguards, compatible 
with those in the United States. ' 
In fact, they are probably more 
closely followed here than ip the 
US, he said. 




Very lazy 


MOVEMENT IN the market was “very lazy” during this 
week. The one-day holiday In the middle of the working week 
days has contributed to further “ laziness” wilhin the mar- 
ket. At any rate, handling was very Taint and prices conti- 
nued to go down to such an extent that investors are askina- 
Until when? 8 

About 3 1 0.000 shares were handled at a market value of a 
little more than JD 650,000 divided among 705 contracts- a 
decrease of 27.3 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to about 165.000 dinars 
with a deviation of 19.2 per cent or 4. 7 per cent of the total 
-around this average, taking into consideration the number of 
working days during the week. These percentages indicate 
the market’s relative stability at the bottom of the handlins 
level. 

The shares of 58 companies were handled front which 15 
companies gained including: The Jordan Fertilizers closing at 
JD 6.340 up front JD 6.250; the Arab Financial Establish- 
ment, Jordan at JD 1.390 up from JD 1.360; The Jordan- 
Kuwait Bank at JD 3. 030 up from JD 2. 9 70. Thirty two com- 
panies lost including:- AI-Arab Insurance Company closing at 
JD 1.050 down from JD 1.200; Jordanian Hotels and Tour- 
ism at JD 3. 500 down from JD 4. 000; the National Financial 
Investments at JD 0.850. down from JD 0.960: the Paper 
and Cardboard Factories at JD 1 .900 down from JD 2. 100; 
(he Jordanian Financial Securities at JD 1 . I I 0 down from JD 
1.200 

Eleven companies had no change in their share value. The 
Star index at closing time came to 286.9; a decrease of 4.3 
points or 1.5 per cent decrease. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 191.000 
shares were handled at a market value of JD 108.000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 


Sector 

Market 

share 

Last week's 
share 

Banks 

66.9% 

54.7ft 

Industry 

25.8% 

30.1% 

Services 

4.3% 

4% 

Insurance 

3.4% 

11.2% 

Prominent firms whose shares were 
sector: 

traded, by 

Banks (out of 

Share 

Share 

16 traded) 

of sector 

of market 

1 . Arab Bank 

38.4% 

25.5% 

2. Jordan National Bank 

15.4% 

23.2% 

3. Paper and Cardboard 

8.5% 

5.6% 

4. Jordan-Gulf Bank 

Industrials (out of 29 traded) 

8.3% 

5.5% 

1 . National Steel Manufacturing 

2. Intermediate Petrochemical 

17.9% 

4.6% 

Industry 

14.2% 

3.7% 

3. Jordan Petroleum Refinery 
Services (out of 6 traded) 

8.6% 

2.2% 

1 . Jordan Electricity 

48.4% 

2.1% 

2. Jordan National Shipping Line 

Insurance (out of 7 traded) 

19.6% 

.9% 

1. Jordan French Insurance 

39. 1 % 

1.3% 

2. Jordan Gulf Insurance 

33.996 

1.5% 
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middle east 

Israel exploits Arab water resources 


By Naglneh Khaleell 

Israel's desperated need for water was one crucial motive behind the drive Into ad- 
joining Arab territories and will Inhibit any withdrawal from occupied areas. 

iflNDON — A thirst for water as well as need is one factor which would stand as 
ihe dream of a greater Israel lies behind an obstacle for Israeli hand over of terri- 
rewisb nation’s aggressive drive into lories it has seized from the Arabs 


SI Jewish nation’s aggressive drive into 
MUlhem Lebanon, the West Bank and its 
Sexation of Syria's Golan Heights. This 


through any peaceful means. 


Afghanistan: 

Resistance forces pledge 
to end Soviet domination 


By Anthony Hyman 

PBSHAWAR — Details of the acute 
crisis of the provincial administration 
in an important border province of 
Afghanistan have been revealed by a 
recent defector. Gul Noor . senior ad- 
ministrator for Shinwar region of Nan- 
gaihar. 

Cul Noor finally left together with 
his family in the middle of March, 
nuking his way across the border to 
Peshawar. Pakistan, in conditions 
which have become extremely danger- 
ous in recent months, because of fre- 
quent air attacks on people or vehicles 
moving in that direction. 

In an interview, Gul Noor told me 
(hat actual power over almost all of 
this rich agricultural province is with 
Resistance forces. The provincial ad- 
ministration has almost completely 
broken down. There has been a steady 
decline through the five years of war in 
irade. agriculture, industry, education 
and medical services. 

Cul Noor estimated that in the whole 
province there arc only some 300 
hard-core, activist members of the 
PDPA (People’s Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan), while the rest are 
merely opportunists or actually co- 
operating with the local Resistance, as 
jo claims he did. He defected alter 
under suspicion, having refused 
wmands to join the PDI'A. lie says 
lhere has been a determined attempt to 
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None of the once- flourishing indus- 
trial enterprises in Nangarhar province 
is now functioning normally, says 
Gul Noor. Sixteen larger enterprises 
are closed. Sabotage by workers as well 
as destruction by guerrilla forces has 
accounted for the closures, but (he 
most important factor is probably the 
drain of skilled workers, fleeing con- 
scription into the hard-pressed Afghan 
army. 

Agriculture has suffered seriously 
through Ihe flight to Pakistan of a large 
part of the villagers of Nangarhar, and 
the deliberate destruction of crops as 
well as their villages. The massive mi- 
litary offensive currently going on in 
the province is bound to further reduce 
the agricultural output. However, the 
large farming and fruit farm project, 
long- established in Nangarhar with So- 
viet aid. is continuing production, and 
many Russian experts are still working 
there. 

Official statistics published by the 
Kabul government are virtually mean- 
ingless, according to Gul Noor. 
“When a crisis of production lakes 
place in an industrial concern. Kabul 
Radio declares that production has 
reached an all-time record. When at- 
tacks by Resistance forces occur in a 
particular place. Kabul Radio says that 
u big popular meeting (here has given 
firm support to the government.” 

Gul Noor suys that the war is press- 
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"Wh delermln.tlon (bc.sc members of (he Aftlwn ReilrtonM keep up the fight 

PDPA P ^ ! ', membcrshi P- l0 S“ lher wllh ing hord on lhB fhS'i^dimcuS'con- 

t,mploy - 

‘hePDPA n i?T, inal il M h o rily lieS ^ lh un^usV acroslf the 'border, and know 
0r8 ’ Who are in T Ua ly - ' ‘ “dvw- ,hat ration cards for refugees are hard 

the other JmaH h f rge m Ja, ® la bad and , 0 ob[ain there , even after one or more 
posts tow,,s with military vears in exile. 

C ,h - e PD!>A - claims Gul * earsin ... r iW _ 

Khalii fw riv * lries Persist between the In spite of all the problems. Gul Noor 
val p q JS 0ri and * hc much smaller ri- appears confident that the Afghan 
Batrak faction loyal to President Resistance will eventually succeed 

With i^5 N °n- party officials against Soviet domination. He says 

1|k e a\TL minislrative experience: that in Nangarhar local .Resistance forr 

needed are not (rusted, but are ces co-operate well together, and ? 

ad mlrtist? t ? rry on w hat remains of the claims that the process of.unit? - wtthpn 
Party StKl? n ’ Typically, a junior th!e Resistance over the whole country 
/ activist was piaeed above him. ' has already begun. 


Situated between a desert region in the 
south and a rainy region in the north, 
about 85 per cent of Israel’s water resour- 
ces are concentrated north of Tel Aviv. In 
1948 when Israel came into existence .Its 
water needs were met by its diversion of 


pumps and pipes on the Lebanese side to 
increase the rate of flow to Israel. 

Israel’s present occupation of southern 
Lebanon gives it access to the waters of 
the litani and confirms the Arab theory 
that Israel's aim has always been to divert 



Jordan's rich water resources — the Jewish state diverts 50-75 per cent 
depriving the native Arabs of their river waters. 


between 50 - 75 per cent of the waters of 
the River Jordan. A national water carrier 
was built which channelled water from 
Lake Tiberius to Rosh Haayin near Tel 
Aviv. Other sources of water before 1967 
also included the several hundred million 
cubic metres per year which was pumped 
into Israel from a large aquifer lying 
mostly under the northern and western 
part of the West Bank. 

But Israel has always been conscious 
that the water resources inside its pre 
1967 borders would never be enough for a 
growing population and that fresh sources 
of water have to be sought even if outside 
its boundaries. There has been a constant 
struggle for the waters of the Jordan, li- 
tani (Lebanon). Baniyas (Syria) and 
Yarinouk (Jordan and Syria) rivers run- 
ning through this region. One of the 
causes or the six day war in 1967 in 
which Israel gained control of the River 
Jordan and its headwaters was its desper- 
ate need to secure fresh sources of war. 

After the seizure of the West Bank, 
which has substantial reserves of water, 
the Israeli water commissioner Meir Ben 
Meir. who has the sole authority to issue 
licenses for the exploitation of water re- 
sources, to fix water tariffs and to allo- 
cate water to the various categories of 
consumers, by Palestinian Arab farmers. 

Since the beginning of the Israeli occu- 
pation of the West Bank the residents of 
this area have only been allowed to con- 
sume one third of the West Bank's water 
resourced in order not to affect the 
amount of water consumed in the rest of 
Israel. According to Meir Ben Meir one 
third of the water reaching Israel’s kit- 
chens and farms originates from the West 
Bank. In the meantime only 7 permits 
have been allowed to the Palestinian 
Arabs to drill wells in the West Bank to 
supply domestic water consumption. 

By contrast at least 1 7 new wells have 
been sunk in the West Bank to supply 
water for both agricultural and domestic 
consumption of the fast increasing Israeli 
settlements. 

By capturing the Golan Heights in 1 967 
and annexing it in 1981 Israel gained 
control of the headwaters of the Jordan 
inoluding Syria’s Baniyas river. Also after 
1967 Israel managed to bait the construc- 
tion of a giant new dam at Mukheiba on 
the Yarmouk river which runs towards Is- 
rael between Syria and Jordan. By 
building this dam the Jordan would have 
greatly benefited. 

Israel’s invasion of the Lebanon in 
1978 and 1982 has been motivated by Its 
, drive for water supplies. The 1978 Inva- 
sion gave the Israelis control of the Waz- 
zarii, a freshwater ptream feeding the Jor- 
dan. Along (he Hasbani, another tributary 
r of the Jordan add which runs from Leba- 
non south into Israel, the Israelis; set up 


the waters flowing in Arab land into Is- 
rael. The Litani will be the major potential 
source of new water for Israel. According 
to Kamal Khoury. Chairman of Lebanon’s 
Litani river authority “one of the first 
acts of the Israelis when they arrived at 
Qir'awn in June 1982 was to seize all the 
hydrographic data on the dam and the 
river and take a complete set to Israel. *' 

According to a study prepared by Kamal 
Hamdan, a Lebanese economist, by April 
last Israel completed a large part of 
the infrastructure work for a project 
which would divert 1 5 0 million cubic me- 
tres of water annually from the Litani to 
Lake Tiberius in northern Israel. Israel, 
he reports, has dug a tunnel that starts at 
the Awali bridge, extends to Tall al-Juhas 
on the Lebanese- Israeli border and ends 
in Lake Tiberius. The Israelis need only to 
open the sluice gates on the Khardah level 
and to build pumping stations before the 
Israeli project can start operations. 

On 9th April 1984 the Vice Speaker of 
the Lebanese parliament Mr. Munir Abu 
Fadil called on the Lebanese authorities to 
raise the issue of the Israeli theft of Le- 
banese waters at the Security Council and 
warned the Lebanese that the Litani could 
suffer the same fate as the Wazzaiii river 
which Israel took over from Lebanon due 
to Lebanese neglect. 

To overcome its water problems Israel 
has also come up with a controversial so- 
lution — the construction of a canal 107 
km in length which will connect the Me- 
diterranean to the Dead Sea. On route the 
canal would exploit the drop in elevation 
between the Mediterranean and Dead Sea 
to produce 570 MW of electricity between 
and make water available to cool down the 
nuclear power stations in the Negev. But 
there are obstacles. For one thing, the 
project is illegal since it would contravene 
both the UN Charier and International 
Law which prohibit occupation authorities 
from altering the geophysical character of 
the occupied territory. Furthermore, 
should the project go ahead its route 
would divide the Gaza Strip currently oc- 
cupied by Israel, into two unequal areas. 
At the same time the project would harm 
Jordan’s economy. The increase in the 
level of the waters of the Dead Sea fed by 
water supplies from the Mediterranean 
would mean the destruction of the pho- 
sphate extraction and other chemical in- 
dustries Jordan has built on its own side 
of the Dead Sea. 

Water is a vital resource in Middle Eas- 
tern politics. Through its aggressive po- 
licy, Israel has carved out for Itself more 
than itB just quota of water in the region. 
With its ability to exploit the water re- 
sources of both the Litani in southern Le- 
banon and the Jordan river and Us 
tributaries, it is Very unlikely that Israel 
would consider withdrawing either from 
southern Lebanon or the. West Bank. 

(South /Third World Media) 
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Jerusalem: Another reality 


.““"’J note: Following are excerpts from a statement by Mr. Ro- 
bln Madrid, director or the Political Action Project of the Amerl- 

C<immlltec (ADC) to (he US Con- 
e»rr?n 0 r n !«« taf » f ef ”* 9 The statement analyses the 

nrrent attempts to move the American embassy from Tel Aviv to 
Jerusalem and the consequences of such an action If it should take 


THE ARAB- American commun- 
ity is united in opposition to the 
proposed move of the US em- 
bassy. Its position is consistent 
with that of the international 
community, the Administration, 
the National Council of Churches 
and the US Catholic Conference 
— the status of Jerusalem should 
be decided through negotiations, 
not by the unilateral actions of 
any party to the conflict. 

Jerusalem was not given to Is- 
rael by the UN resolution which 
created the state of Israel. Israel 
took West Jerusalem In the figh- 


ting in 1 948 and East Jerusalem 
in the fighting in I 967. The Am- 
erican position must be based on 
the same American principles in 
the Middle East as it is in the 
other areas of the world. . . , that 
is the' 'inadmissibility of the ac- 
quisition of territory by war." 

The proposed legislation raises 
disturbing constitutional and 
foreign policy issues. It also has 
significant religious implications 
and for Arab- Americans it also 
raises serious human questions 
— questions of homes, bu- 


sinesses, schools, hospitals and 
cemeteries. 

For many Arab Americans this 
isn't a foreign affairs issue but a 
family issue. Within our com- 
munity are many Palestinians 
who were born in Jerusalem. 
Each day their numbers grow as 
more Palestinian lands, more 
Palestinian homes are destroyed 
or expropriated. 

If the US embassy moved to 
Jerusalem, it would legitimate 
Israel's decision to annex Wes- 
tern Jerusalem in 1948 and Eas- 
tern Jerusalem in 1967. But its 
implications are even wider than 
West and East Jerusalem. In 
1967, Israel amended the 
Greater Jerusalem Plan which 
would extend the municipal bor- 
ders of Jerusalem south to the 
edge of Bethlehem and north lo- 



Arbitrary arrests and molestations are dally occurrences Id 
the West Bank 


ward Ramallah- The plan would 
include nine Arab townships and 
60 Arab villages with a popula- 
tion of 250,000 or about 1 / J of 
the total population of the occu- 
pied West Bank. 


Alia Presents 


9ne hundred thousand jyJ 
tinians live in Jerusalem In u* 1 . 
testimony AIPAC otterS « ' 

hi' ?f; na<e ' tl - COrr ectly stressed 
the changes in Jerusalem sine# 

ild H city. 1967 occupation tflht 

’ The Israeli government exun. 
priated 5,000 acres of Pales- 
tinian properly to extend the Je- 
wish quarter. 


viewpoint 


More proof 
of official 
terrorism 

By Ya‘ coub Jaber 




. ..£*“• The R ° yal J ordanian Airline is proud to present Singapore - a new 
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Now you can travel non-stop from Amman to the Jewel of Southeast asia the 
fascinating, sun-drenched tropical island of Singapore. 

at 7 - 3 A 0 d mlt 0 Wl1 ' r* “ ^ **** CVCry Sunday and Thursday 
7.30 p.m. to fly you m comfort to meet the rising sun of the next day in Singapi 



It expelled 20.000 Pales- 
tinians. claiming the city w 
overcrowded. 

* It has confiscated 24.000 
acres in and around Jerusaka, 
for the building of Jewish sij-j 
tlements. j 

_We in the United States recog-f 
nize the sometimes painful serf 
to expropriate and demolish thri 
homes and businesses of priviitf 
citizens Tor the construction ok 
highways, hospitals arid schoobl 
But the Palestinians In Jenuaknl 
since 1967 have seen thei>$. 
homes taken to create Jewish! 
homes and Jewish settlements. '■ 

For the most part, the demoli- 
tion and expropriations are un- 
compensated or minimally coa 
pensated — based not on the op- 
portunity costs of the develop: 
ment, but on arbitrary flgureif 
such as the average yearly is-! 
come of the land. 

You may be asking what *• 
these human rights violation*.#: 
real and inhumane as they nufj. 
be, have to do with the propotfj 
to move the US embassy to Jer-t 
usalcm. They reveal that Jer 
usalem is not simply the clalnw| 
capital of Israel. It is disputed 
territory. The harsh pdiefei 
directed at I / J of the population, 
of the city are not the policies «J : . 
a democratic government ; gw-j 
erping within its own territory.) 
These are the policies of «*.(• 
people imposing themselWj- 
upon another. These are the Fi 
licies of occupation. f 1 

Israel has made changes 
Jerusalem. But they have t* 
costly, bloody and inhumane!; 
The Palestinians who made % 
about 1/2 the population or Jer- 
usalem in 1948 and the majori'i 
of the population of East k»- 
usalem in 1 967 have been 
duced — not by the natural.* 
mographics of birth rates andw 
luntary migration, blit by con 
cions Israeli policy — to a rornw 
ity. They have been given 1 
choice to bfe refugees or sew* 
class citizens — hostages in the j> 
own home. • , 

As you can imagine, the hu 
man costs of all these pressw* 
— as In colonized or occur 
territories elsewhere .— “ ' 
been high:- Increasing divon 
rales, alcohol and drug auu^ 
i nterge nerational conflict 

But, I have not recited tl|& 
violations, these costs, to e# 
sympathy. Rather, I have 
vided them fo show that then* 
another “reality'*. The supF 
ters or the ’ legislation to ^ 
the ,US embassy have asked 
you recognize “the reality 
Jerusalem is the capital W 



THE ATTEMPT to blow up six Arab- 
owned buses in the Jerusalem area last 
Friday climaxes a series of brutal, 
premeditated attacks on defenceless 
Palestinians in the occupied West Bank 
and Oaza Strip in the past four years. 
Hie planting of 1 6 bombs in buses that 
were supposed to carry hundreds of 
pusengers, Including schoolchildren, 
is probably the most serious criminal 
ittempt in four years of active Jewish 
terrorism. Had the bombs gone off, 
scores of innocent Arabs would have 
been killed or wounded. But even if the 
bombs exploded, the government of 
Yitzhak Shamir would still have done 
nothing of substance to punish the kill- 
ers, any more than it has done after 
(he bombs were discovered and dis- 
minlled. 

The most dangerous aspect of Jewish 
terrorism in the occupied territory is 
that it receives covert support from top 
officials in the government and the 
«tny. There is nothing to explain how 
tbo culprits always manage to escape 
wupprehended, if it is not for inter- 
vention on their behalf by people at the 
belm of the Israeli civil and military 
leadership. J 

In June 1980, two prominent West 
rank mayors were badly maimed in car 
wmb explosions. When the Israeli po- 
re launched an investigation and the 
“Wery began to unravel, the officer 
? f the in quiry resigned in 
ESS “gsinst high-level attempts to 
the truth. Since then, nobody has 
mm J any more about the investigation 
wiy it suddenly was discontinued. 

6 Pi®°de of the two Palestinian 
JJJoandoi who were at first unhurt 
troops stormed a hijacked 
JH £ the Gaza Strip early last 
Provides ample evidence about 
Involvement in terrorist 
Despite strict military cen- 
«-*“!£* it ha® become clear beyond 
M that the two commandos 
to •2 d r^ CK)d . cd ly executed after be- 
In th,s Particular 
flchii (S? * ** lon g before Israeli of- 
yjS? °«t that they have made a 
lb?l The execution of 
i*tin»^ff 0 !S mflndos ^ii have a devas- 
WmmBn f J eCt 0n the toraelis in future 
B¥S° ^rations. The Israelis 

^slderations. r0 ° m f ° r huraanitarian 
uS5i2 i ?» P ? in t remains official state 

'CZmm! a dcfenccl p ss PopuU- 

emciiSLffJJto/y occupation. Israeli 
P“l*!d¥eSlh to any knowledge of or- 
lo n«r h#flu,?V^ Torist groups are no 
a iuS#H ed anyone. Evidence 
«S l ^ ed ever the past four years 
rldicullS^th? ? ? crude exercise in 
people. 08 tha totelligence of ordinary 


M if Pa!p h B H f i l8,aoli te rrorist attacks, 
«l^t lives faU within a 
&SP?? ar i J **, 111 thcse govern- 

p«de no attenill 0 # M n l t ® d Nations has 
fort to ive .^fiS.toiervene in an ef- 

lon torjhe EEiS U ? or moral P rotec - 
If Faiestfnian population. 

aim.at scaring the 
c *n be SiSJ 0 laying the land, they 
jjrtly beca^! d *if hat ; none will leavej 
m»rt! he u e Ia no oth er place. 
fjSnce : JJ^.Jectnia the spirit of 
SR, ^crease among 

S5E terrori,t 
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Egypt’s RETURN to the Arab fold in 
light of the recent deterioration in Cairo’s 
relations with Israel, the attempt to set up 
a national unity government in Lebanon 
and other Middle East questions are the 
headlines of this week's newspaper. 

The Cairo newspaper, Al-Goumhoriya, 
describes Israel’s protest against Egypt 
for severing diplomatic relations with 
Costa Rica and El-Salvador as an attempt 
to interfere In a purely Egyptian affair. 

“It was natural for Egypt to reject the 
Israeli protest because it is meaningless as 
Egypt is an independent sovereign state 
whose history goes back before the exis- 
tence of Israel and those who set it up 
from scratch”, the paper asserts. 

It goes on to say that Egypt’s decisive 
stand toward El-Salvador and Costa Rica 
represents a warning to any country 
which might take a similar step. 

The same paper calls for carrying out a 
complete construction operation in the 
Sinai peninsula in accordance with a 
strategic plan that takes the question of 
security into full consideration. It says 
that by industrialization, mining and irri- 
gation, several million Egyptians can be 
moved to settle in the Sinai. 

Writing on the 2nd anniversary of the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops from the 
area, the paper says a populated Sinai can 
become a human barrier against those 
who seek to encroach on Egypt's indepen- 
dence. 

The Qatari English-Language new- 
spaper, The Gulf Times, welcomes the 
return of Egypt's role in supporting Arab 
and Islamic issues. It notes that since Pre- 
sident Hosni Mubarak came to power, 
the Camp David accords with Israel have 
not only been frozen but also practically 
dead. 

The paper also writes that the best way 
for the Arabs to celebrate the 2nd anniv- 
ersary of the liberation of Sinai is to allow 
Egypt to resume Its membership in tbe 
Arab League so that Cairo can join in the 
struggle to restore Jerusalem and - the 
Palestinian people’s rights. 

“Soon after Israel completed its with- 
drawal from Sinai, it sought to occupy 
new Arab land. Thus it carried out its 
shameless large-scale invasion of Leba- 
non. But now the situation is different be- 
cause of Egypt's return to render its 
strong support for Arab at Islamic ques- 
tions” , writes the Qatari paper. 

On efforts to form a new Lebanese 
national unity government, the Kuwaiti 
newspaper AJ-Ra‘1 Al-A'am writes that 
some forces do not want Lebanon to over- 
come its problem, and these forces are 
the United States and Israel and those 
who back their policies in Lebanon and 
the Arab area. It says that by protracting 
the dispute in Lebanon, the US and Israel 
are seeking to keep the Arabs pre- 
occupied with side issues diverting their 
attention from the main Zionist chall- 
enge. 

The paper remarks groups affiliated 
with the US- Israeli strategy have begun to 
block by force the attempt to form a 
national unity government in Lebanon. 

Tbe Qatari newspaper, AI-Arab, writes 
that the continuation of clashes in Beirut 
are part of an attempt to Hock the forma- 
tion of the new government in Lebanon, it 
adds that the dashes are intended as a 
message to President Gemayel and Prime 
Minister-designate Rashid Karami that 
the road to peace in Lebanon is a thorny 
one unless both men respond to some de- 
mands and give up certain principles. 

“The only response to those who are 
trying to continue the bloodshed is 
through conforming to the peace dialogue 
which is the sole means to salvage Leba- 
non”, concludes the paper. 

Joritnlai; press 

Ad'Dastoar in Amman comments on Is- 
raeli terrorism In the ■ occupied 
Arab territories; writing that the criminal 
Israeli attempt to How up Arab-owned 
louses In Jerusalem provides *w eridince 
onfhe racist nature of Israel and adds to 



the long list of terrorist actions it has 
been exercising against the Palestinians. 

It goes on to say that it has been proven 
on several occasions that Israeli terrorists 
are organized and armed by the Israeli 
government and army and act upon orders 
from Israeli officials. 

It calls on Arab states to unite as the 
most effective way to help Palestinians in 
tbe occupied land. 

Al-Ra'l newspaper writes that by turn- 
ing a Chinese proposal for direct US con- 
tacts with the PLO, President Reagan has 
given more proof that Washington is not 
concerned, as It claims, with a solution to 
the Palestinian problem. It adds that Pre- 
sident Reagan's response to the Chinese 
proposal reflects America's determination 
to freeze the issue and stall for more time 
to help Israel consolidate its hold on the 
occupied Arab territories. 

Israeli press 

Al-Hamlshinar writes that an internal re- 
port disclosed that 75 per cent from 3000 
complaints filed by tourists to the Minis- 
try of Tourism were centered around vio- 
lation of prices throughout Israel. 

Tbe sector of tourism is complaining 
about the absence of tourists at a time 
when they are doing nothing to slop ex- 
ploitation and price violations. The 
amount of $100,000 has been paid to 
complainants last year but how could they 
be compensated for the disappointment 
they have had during their visit to Israel? 

It is hightime for the officials of tour- 
ism to reduce prices in order to encourage 
tourists, comments Al-Hamishmar. 

Hadashot says the "Gabal” agreement 
concluded twenty years ago between 
Herut and the Liberals had resulted In 
bringing Herut to power. The Liberals 
then gave political concessions hoping for 
a new economic and social policy. 

But what really happened was a huge in- 
flation with a decrease in economic 
growth. Many a liberal bad changed his 
views and adopted those of Herut, Hada- 
shot comments. 

During the coming elections, the sup- 
porters of Liberals will be split among the 
various political Tactions, leaving “Ga- 
hal” with the Herut movement alone, Ha- 
dashot adds, 

Hamodla remarks that there is no jus- 
tification for the government’s stubborn 
stand towards the question of advances. It 
is advisaHe to the government to respond 
to the banks' claims. 

The paper asked: Why did the Finance 
Ministry ignore the banks' crisis for so 
long and finally adopted a hasty decision! 

Maarjv writes that the proposal by the 
Deputy Finance Minister, Kaufmann to 
change the Ministry of Economy into a 
Ministry of Taxes is lacking one major 
point; explaining to the public who is to 
blame for, the bankruptcy. The tax laws 
and amendments enacted by the Likud 
government since 1977 had worsened the 
economic situation, the paper says. , 

Tax experts protested against the new 
tax law because during times pf Inflation 
this laW will reduce tax collection due to 
the fact that this is the most complicated 
law on earth. , r 

: • Maarlr adds that Kaufmann did not : pro- 
pose a logical programme for tax unifica- 
tion but he resorted to the magical treat- 
ment:. expansion pf the administration . ; 


Meanwhile, Yedlot Ahronot writes that 
the sharp disputes to form elections lists 
among parties resembles a street fight. 

Hundreds of new candidates are trying 
hysterically to grab every vacant seat as if 
it is a matter of life and death. From this 
point we may consider the internal elec- 
tions within the ranks of the Liberals a 
great achievement. 

The election of Ishak Muda'i to head 
the Liberals party is a commendable step 
and a good omen for the party. Yedlot Ah- 
ronot comments. 

Kol Hair remarks that'Moda* 1 who was 
elected as leader of the Liberals party, has 
been able to gather around him many cir- 
cles, and stated that he is still committed 
to Herut. Modai-s main interest is to 
preserve the Liberals' share within the Li- 
kud even though the Liberals have 
become slaves to Herut by abandoning 
their Independence and principles the 
paper notes. 

Koteret Rashit says the Egyptian- Israeli 
relations have reached their lowest 
recently through tbe Tajba incident and the 
severing of diplomatic relations with El 
Salvador and Costa iyca. 

There are Increasing fears in Jerusalem 
towards the Egyptian stand in the wake of 
circulated news about Egyptian support to 
Syria in case the latter goes to war against 
Israel, Koteret Rashit writes. 

The Egyptian- Israeli peace treaty repre- 
sents the only hope for Israel to conclude 
peace with Its neighbours through peace- 
ful means. 

The newspaper accused Begin of des- 
troying the opportunity of using the treaty 
with Egypt to accomplish an overall peace 
in the region. 

Haaretz writes that the general public 
feeling In Israel Is that the level of repre- 
sentation in the Knesset Is going down. 
Before 20 or 30 years parties' leaders 
were of a better quality and background. . 

The more the Knesset standard is low- 
ered, the more the democratic system's 
establishments become shaky. Therefore 
It Is to the political parties to bring forth 
the suitable and competent, candidates, 
Haaretz adds. 

Davar states that the cries for war com- 
ing out. from Syria are essential. This time 
again the cry Is false and is based on deve- 
lopments in Damascus. Still the deploym- 
ent of two armies so closely may Inflame 
serious developments through incorrect 
evaluation by one. party of the intentions 
of the other. 

The paper says there Is no much benefit 
in lulling statements, but we must strive 
to keep away the dangers of confrontation 
and thus alleviate tension. 

Rashov Rashl writes that the Liberals 
and Hatihya parties will meet this week to 
form their elections lists. The expected, 
conflicts within the two parties reveal the 
truth about the political crisis within a 
great sector of Israeli politics. The other 
Israeli parties have similar problems. 
There is no dogmatic differences within 
the Liberal party ranks because Herut im- 
posed its politics on the Liberals, Rashov 
Rashl notes. 

Hatihya is suffering from the same 
problems of other parties. The withdrawal 
of Porat from the party and the shaky 
stand of Guela Cohen resulted in weaken- 
ing Hatihya 1 s dogmatic mission, Rashov 
Rashl comments. 
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Voice from inside 

LN A ^GprURE given at the American Enterprise Institute in Washincton 
jast week, the former Israeli Deputy Mayor of Jerusalem, Meron Bcnven- 

fhP* w«i re ? ,lstl ® b . l,t ^Pressing portrayal of Israeli settlement policies in 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. The thrust of his lecture was that the 

final'ani^Mlion t . all0nS ^ !srael ’ s Wesl Bank P olicies emphatically point to 

raIJlvJ^=ni.l r . a r natic news .T despite the Tact that the information signifi- 
an ,ns,der 111 the Zionist government — as the process 
of colonisation has been under way pretty well ever since the earlv davs of 
““ ■ lon # oj. A ^b land. Nevertheless, ,the importance^ of ewj^ew 

Zionist settler taking root in Arab land cannot be too strongly emphasised It 

!n , thL f ‘f«i ld r nl th r at ? i0 5 isl represents an 

to the solution of the Palestinian problem. With their ancestral homeland 

thi n pniM»^ latlCaliy i SWHllOWed in unmiti 8ated colonisation, the tragedy of 
the Palestinian people moves ever farther from redemption. S y 

oote nt « Jl* }i?5 8 ' P u wi n 8 aside unending condemnatory but im- 

° n % ha Y e ,acke . d concrete action and initiative to forestall Is- 
raeli policies. Clearly, a united Arab military and political front would be a 
decisive deterrent to Israel’s expansionist policies. In this context Eavot’s 

countries and the 

S 8 ™™* <teanoTose'if 

there is co-ordinated Arab action to apply economic sanctions coupled with 
a withdrawal of some of the huge Arab capital holdings in AmeS finll 
fno 1,tut :e ni ; Per ? aps sucb moves * addition to increased Arab lobby- 
e^r e L l ! ?i^L^ erlCan pol!tical system - would impel the American gov- 
M,vrHi en c fl l! a J y 0 pu T rs V e 8 more evenhanded policy posture vis-a-vis the 
Middle East dispute. It is ironic that Arabs should need an Israeli voice to 
° f ^..seriousness of their situation. But sobering presenta- 
tions like Benyemsti s, which has gained a serious' hearing in the US Der 

own cause he f ‘" 1 t,me ' ShOUld he ‘ P l ° P “ Sh lhem t0 fi S h “*arder ToMtair 

Something different 

tremendous amount oHiloSfr Ind energy* Th^acUhat parf^th ? " j0yed 8 

is under Israeli occupation shoX “teeter ?h“m 

necessary steps to bring about a free and unUed LetanoS 8 " the 

KKKS; ESSTiSrAS 

s r°° ‘^r 

[hit e Mr m Ka n rami 'who if, required has been 6ve " 

their hee,s 1 an *« * " 

resta^tS^MHe^a^countBrni^™. ** .could 


or at least as far back as possible, in anlttempHo pin someX"Sta 8 n^ 

A new way of thinking is needed — but that said, one comes back to th P 
question again in a circle: What new. way of thinking? Can L at 51? 
stitute itself, can it be reborn llke the 

jwar as something entirely new, ;yet the same country? ^nsfflive mm- 
tlons as to What form a really iie* Lebanon ^ might iakCM are actualiv rithfer 
rare. For it will do, the counttyTs unity a n d:;soVerelgnty no good if f simply 
ends up with a new dominant gfoup, f : } ( - . * M • . •7 p y. 
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If Labour is bad, 
Likud is worse 


Maxim Ghilan 

*s due hold parliamentary elec- 
tions on Jujy 23. Although the Knesset is 
sorely lacking in day-by-day power, the 
House elections will determine what kind 
of goyernmeiit will rule over Israel for the 
next four years. 

It has been said that the Israeli Labour 
fi nr f. en ‘ . ls as had as the ruling Likud 
bloc; that it was Labour, not the Likud, 
which gave the orders to invade the West 

SSf ( " ot spoak of the Go 18 " 

iili 8 i fi d th f Slnal Peninsula); and that 
colonization of the West Bank by Gush 
Emunlm zealots was started and encou- 
raged by Shimon Peres and Itzkhak Ra- 
bin s party, not that of Begin and Shamir. 

i T hes ® claims are strictly true — and 
Labour has not changed too much in the 

kud Cn yeBrS S ' nCe U l0St power 10 the u ‘ 

Therefore, some embittered extremists 
go on to reason that a Labour government 
would be as bad as a Likud cabinet, in fact 
even worse, since under the Likud one 
sees what one gets, while Labour carries 
out creeping annexation.* * 

of course, is i nonsense. Such ex- 
remist reasoning is fallacious. In fact, it 
s nothing but “reduction ad absurdum” 

• e. ; carrying an argument to its logical, 
if really absurd conclusion. The facts 
speak otherwise. 

thT nt 0 ? occupied the Territories, and 

err ft ^ k K„ d r^- !! Uowed institutionalized 
error by Jewish settlers to rule over 
them; 

T fff?p ur started a number of wars, and 
the Likud has institutionalized Israeli ex- 
p l a “ s Jg) lf i for ! i * n occupied territory (in 
the Golan) and is preparing to create a 
new North Bank in South UbanoS 

— Labour has often used torture and reo- 
JJ?!* 1 ??' l t 6 Occupied Territories, but 
h u e nn M ku . d n , has established a smooth- 
running torture and extortion machine 

Ibe wSf ^ r l ti0n ?“ PS ln M Ansar and 
Se l and introduced such sta- 

P|®,j orin f. of punishment as sentencing 
children to two or three years In jail for 
^ones and sentencing adults to 

IKS&E?" for belongin8 10 eneray or - , 

acwesslw oppressive and 

aggressive, the Likud is deadly. While , 

tim?^ h5? P r ■ ^Territorie. under occupa- 1 
tion. the Likud is preparing (In Prime 
Shamir’s own words this month) f 
® < S? ve ■ a of lsr ael free of fore- i 
mh?i!nn Tlu‘ V th * e3 P"W°“ of over one 1 
S M bS frpm the West Bank and s 

Jf'&'il understands that . Israeli Jews. I 
!? llV0 somehow with the Arab \ 
world; Jt does not like the idea but can f 
grasp that it Is correct. The Ukud, in its 1 
^ I 9 arrogance, believes it 'eah beat the t 
J^°J e Ara t> world to its knees. In short: - p 
W-^ds^;lU^ ; tf a dig- . 


Under these circumstances, in the 
decades-old tradition of anti-fascisl 
c- fronts and coalitions, and given the fad 
is that the main electoral confrontation in 
he Israel will be between the two major 
id blocs, Likud and the Alignment, every 
ie sane Jew in the world will hope Labour 
wins on July 23, and that the Likud loses. 

If Lnbour wins overwhelmingly, and 
jr there is no peace bloc on its “left" to 
id support it in the Knesset, it will turn once 
j, again to the Mafdal and other religious 
st £ e alots’ parties, and to the right-wing 
in Tami list of Oriental notables, accompa- 
at nied perhaps by Ezer Weitzmann's cenlr- 
ih ist list. This would ensure a right-wing 
i- government, much in the tradition of the 
i- Likud's. 

If on the other hand a left-of-centre 
d list wins a significant number of seats in 
e next Knesset, the balance of power In 
. the House will be left of centre, not be- 
tween Labour and the Likud. 

s This, however. Is not an easy thing to 
[t obtain; if a left-of-centre balance of pow- 
;t er is to be created, and If such a peace 
e bloc is to serve as the Knesset's (and j 
Labour’s) conscience during the next four 
fateful years, it has to be both trusted by j 
its voters and able to marshal at lead j 
- seven or eight seats ln the House. 

It seems almost a foregone conclusion I 
that in the forthcoming elections, all ; 
’ those who are right of Labour or just left i 
of the Labour Alignment will vote for the 
alignment of Mr. Peres. Unfortunately. | 
1 only those who simply cannot bring them- j 
i selves to vote for the man who connived j 
r in occupying the West Bank will vote fora : 
peace list. I 

i This, in turn, means that such a peace * 
list should be as massive as possible, auk , 
i to mobilize almost everybody on the lef l: 
l from Avnery to Wilner, and from Alter- 
native to the Communist Rakakh Party. 

The idea of Palestinian self- deter minai- 
: ion and of a Palestinian Stale under PLU 
leadership has been supported, in Isf M ; j 
by both Rakakh and Alternative Shell. 

I is highly unlikely, therefore, that a split 
between Rakakh hnd the peace group 
; be well viewed by Israeli Arabs — evea . 
less so by the PLO. 

All this brings one to the following 
clear-cut and basically simple conclu- [ 
slons: | 

Labour 'should be helped to win over tb® - 
Ukud. 

The peace forces, Zionist, non-ZionisJ ■- 
and anti- Zionist, should go together to toe 
polls. ; 

Such an . anti-fascist peace coalition ; 
should have a simple programme f° r |C ‘ 
stance Yossi Sarid's “th^ee points". ^' . 
companied by a pledge to lirorJc for H 
withdrawal of Israeli Forces and influent* i 
from all territories conquered { 
1967, provided the PLO be willing ^ 
make peace with Israel iu j the state 5 ; 
pre-1967 borders. 
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Is Labour Day really celebrated ? 


Arab thought 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


MUHAMMAD ALI Al-Kabir, the great, of Egypt gave his 
vision to the challenge posed by the Napoleonic Western in- 
trusion to the Arab world in modern Limes. His wns a natu- 
ral answer to the challenge as he saw it. and he saw it in 
military terms alone. He perceived a technologically ad- 
vanced Western army easily cutting through (he lines of his 
brave cavalry and thought that his response should concen- 
trate on reforming his military and the acquiring of military 
technology. 

But the response, however natural it may have been for 
the founder of modern Egypt, wns only partially correct. For 
underneath the military technology and the efficiency of ihe 
French power, lay a host of supportive and intertwining fac- 
tors that interacted to produce the technology and the effi- 
ciency in the firsi place. As hindsight has clearly proved, 
you cannot create an advanced und efficient subsystem, in 
this case the military, in a traditional society with tradi- 
tional values. 

Muhammad Ali had neither Ihe time, nor perhaps the in- 
clination to intellectuatizc or conceptualize his motives or 
responses. He saw a military threat and naturally sought an- 
swers in military terms: How to acquire the skills to avert 
the threat? 

As it turned out, the Napoleonic intrusion generated a 
chain reaction and a variety of responses throughout the 
Arab world; indeed the whole Islamic world. And the quest 
to “catch-up” was commenced in earnest. In the process 
much agonizing and soul-searching look plucc as it contin- 
ues to take place today. The intellectuals of (he lime gave 
their own responses much like the contemporary intellec- 
tuals of the Arab world arc giving their own responses. Is 
there an Arab intellectual crisis? Why? And haw? 

Before answering this question a remark or two seem to 
be in order. First is the fact that a crisis or thought or con- 
science have always existed throughout time as it indeed ex- 
ists today in the advanced, the not -so- advanced and the 
«ast- advanced world. The crisis lakes different forms and 
finds different expressions from period to period and from 
society to society. Confucius, Socrates, St. Augustine. Al- 
Farabi as well as Zaki Najib Mahfuz and Nizar Qabbani all 
wrote in response to their vision of the crisis of their time. 

Arab thought now should not be weighed against that of 
previous thought nor in contrast to contemporary French, 
Italian or Soviet thought. If it has any merit at all, it is that 
it is Arab, responding, however adequately or inadequately, 
conrused or otherwise, to its own interpretation of the 
events and happenings of the time. 

Surely Arab thought is in the throes of the contemporary 
crisis of the Arab world. Crises generate their own tempo 
and rhythm and the Arab intelligentia responses tune them- 
selves with that tempo and rhythm. Should there be. rather 
is it desirable to have one response to all the questions that 
Posed before us now? This writer thinks otherwise; for 
out pf the seemingly confused meddly of responses 
Presented now, some traditional, some socialist, some 
nii r s ? me very radically leftist, and some a combination of 
l 1 01 the above — out of all of these responses comes a 
a F™ on y of whole that is distinctly Arab. Of that we should 
smnH ^ Proud nor apologetic for like the sounds and 
°! lr sou ks and bazaars it gives our life its distinct 
naracter, its distinguishable flavour. 

7 in J S »°5l y our failure thus far to respond adequately to the 
that It*" - Slern challenge that causes some of us to think 
dint re * s some thing horribly wrong that should be imme- 
nnt Cured - And in our impatience to ’ 'catch-up” we do 
arp ^l e , n : St0 P to consider the good as well as the bad. There 
Thun tive things and there is achievement and advance, 
nf «~L are a * so 8 ,ot of mistakes and many many ills in need 

or Proper treatment. 

soH-?5 iS w,' 8 sometimes a healthy condition for a body, a 
•sk w u e s hould not panic that our body- politic is in cri- 
offpr should diagnose ihe symptoms, seek answers and 
not Li,u Da ^ ves - Surely a society that suffers no crises is 
living? 85r ’. * s at best static. Crises are symptoms that a 
vironh?^ 8apis ? n ‘ s al * ve and reacting within itself and ILs en- 
sunrt(!?^ nt ‘ ^ ke other contemporary societies we have not 
■ •hbwplto answers, t° all the questions before us. We are. 

• , earrt,rt 8- Seventy years 1 ago there was not one 
0V “JJ htdversity in the whole Arab world. Today there are 
. nQiigjf® ve,l ty hiajor universities, in addition to hundreds of 
The J5S' ^dhpical. Vocational and higher studies institutes. 
fc * n bp su* Q Jj thought are the yeast necessary before answers 


TWO DAYS before this article 
appears in print, the world will 
have celebrated what it claims to 
be Labour Day. The question 
whether labour can find the 
occasion worth celebrating is 
raised. For. wherever one stret- 
ches one's range of look, labour 
definitely cannot be said to have 
reached utopian times. 

On the contrary, and espe- 
cially in the so called free- 
economy world, labour classes 
are these days facing hard times; 
and labour worries seem to be 
the rule rather than the excep- 
tion of the situation. Only a few 
days before the Labour Day on I 
May this year, 19 trade unions 
in Bangladesh had called on the 
workers there to go on strike for 
twenty four hours in an attempt 
to compel the government of (hat 
country to raise workers' wages. 

Almost at the same time last 
week, the French government 
made the offer of 30.000 francs 
per immigrant worker to urge 
the immigrant worker receiver 
of the offer quit the country and 
go back home to his country. The 
30.000 franc offer is supposed 
to cover the home travel expen- 
ses and to help the payee rind 
employment and settlement out- 
side France. 

The French government went 
so far in the scheme as to hold 
negotiations with Tunisia, Sene- 
gal and Mali in Africa to make 
sure that the provision of work 
opportunities for the repatriates 
is being guaranteed. Both the 
strike in Bangladesh and the re- 
patriation from France are signs 
that certainly things do not ap- 
pear promising for labour 
whether in backward, develop- 
ing, or developed parts of the 
world. 

Strike is the symptom of wor- 
kers' dissatisfaction and rest- 


lessness within the labour's 
front; and repatriation or immi- 
grant labour, which in France 
alone numbers as many as three 
million workers, is the symptom 
that the free-economy world's 
core- centre is still suffering 
from inflation and un-employ- 
ment. 


By Henry Matar 

While the strikers in Ban- 
gladesh were clamouring for 
wage raise, coal miners in Bri- 
tain had been having trouble 
with the government over almost 
a whole month already. The 
trouble could be mainly attri- 
buted to the increasing instances 
of coal-mine closures and to the 
sending of additional numbers or 
workers off to unemployment 
and over to dole-subsistence. 

Things have been worsening 
gradually on account of the Con- 
servative British government’s 
Employment Act that aims at the 
curtailment of workers’ strikes 
in the United Kingdom and that 
gives the government the right to 
interfere and to do its best to 
restrict the spreading of the 
striking mood among supporting 
trade unions. 

One strategem resorted to by 
the government was to encour- 
age the coal- miners who have 
not been affected by the coal- 
mine crisis to keep on working 
and to increase their efforts to 
do so. ln other words, in this, 
one can find an attempt on the 
part of the authorities to split the 
worker's front. Whether the 
strategem has had any chance of 
success or not can be seen by the 
counter stand taken by the trans- 
port labour unions to the effect 
of refusing to co-operate in the 
matter of carrying the working 


mine's output of coal to other 
parts of the country* 

If every strategem possible la 
sometimes exploited to stay the 
danger of labour resistance, the 
iron-handed policy may be at 
other times used for the same 
purpose. In this respect, one can 
be reminded of the work cessa- 
tion decision that som? two years 
ago the airline bureaus’ em- 
ployees took in the United States. 
The Administration retaliated 
with an abrupt dismissed of 
strikers from their jobs. Nobody 
has ever heard what has befallen 
the victims ever since. 

Nor can anybody forget the in- 
fluence which labour had some 
twenty years ago and which is no 
longer 'there. But it may be asked 
where the real root of all such 
examples of unrest among la- 
bourers lies. It is easy to notice 
that the unrest seems to be most 
acute where capitalist economy - 
oriented regimes have flou- 
rished. It was such regimes — in 
Britain, West Germany. France 
and United States that more than 
other regimes encouraged the in- 
flux of immigrant labour as early 
as the fifties and sixties of this 
century, when in the wake of the 
Second World War, the advenl 
of the then nascent technological 
revolution helped America and 
Europe start a boom of industrial 
and constructional work oppor- 
tunities. 

It was the same regimes, being 
affluent with monopolist enter- 
prises they had established here 
and there in the world through 
compradar agencies, but at the 
same time being pressed hard by 
their need for hand labour, that 
also encouraged foreign labour to 
act as a rival force against in- 
digenous labour force. And fin- 
ally it is the same regimes that 
have been suffering most from 
un- employment over the last 
decade or so. 


The bureaucratic wonder man 


By Steven Ross 

I’M IN a much better mood today than I should 
have any right to expect. According to the usual 
way of the world, at this time I ought to be frus- 
trated and boiling over with impatience, after sev- 
eral days of trying to deal with government red 
tape. Instead, I'm remarkably calm aqd placid. 
And that makes me think. 

A fairly good indicator of the level that any parti- 
cular country has reached in its socio-economic 
development is the amount of time and hassle in- 
volved ln dealing with Us civil service. This can 
range from the amazingly efficient, computerised 
workings of bureaucracy in advanced western 
countries to the agonisingly slow pace of work in 
some of the least developed Third World states. 

Of course, there are exceptions on both sides; 
wherever you are, a lot of red tape can be bypassed 
if you get the right connection. On the other hand, 
even a country like the United Slates has confusing 
detailed income tax forms that must be filled out — 
but the difference here is that once you have that 
form filled, everything else is done by mail: a big 
plus for those who are used to sitting in a series of 
up to a dozen offices to get their problems attended 
to. Again, in any country it can be exasperating to 
deal with the bureaucracy if you don’t speak the 
language. 

. Jordan fits into this formula perfectly. As a 
developing country that has made a lot of progress 
towards its goals, it has a civil service that can 
sometimes be unspeakably frustrating to deal with 
(the residence permit department Is a good exam- 
ple). but at other times shows a pleasing grace and 
efficiency. If you are a foreign worker here and 
this latter statement comes as a surprise to you, 
wait until it’s time to leave the country and get 
your compensation from the Social Security Corpo- 
ration. 

As from this week it will only be possible to get 
your pension deductions refunded ir you' ve worked 
in Jordan for at. least two years. Until 1 May any 
foreigner who had been paying Social Security, 
while working here could get H back when he left, ■ 
and that cutoff date meant that the last week of 
April wag a particularly trying time for, the SSC s 
compensation department; On one day k 2 1 0 Egyp- - 
tian farmworkers showed up to get their .money 
back, and each one had to be dealt with thoroughly • 


and fairly, involving a lot of paperwork at each st- 
age. Did they do it? Apparently they did. 

I should explain here that I'm not talking about 
the clearance from the Income Tax Department, 
which is a necessary step in getting your Social Se- 
curity money back. This department has its good 
points, but in general it’s such a tortuous process 
that you would bo well advised to start trying a 
month in advance if you want to finish before you 
leave — that* s unless you know somebody or are 
somebody special. 

But once that's done, and you get over to the 
SSC, I would sav you don't have much to worry 
about. This is mainlv thanks to one friendly young 
man who sits behind a desk all day, taking the ap- 
plication of each and every departing worker and 
dealing with them all politely and patiently. Besides 
his personal good nature, he has two big points in 
his favour: first, next to his desk there is an auto- 
matic postage meter which he uses to stamp the 'ap- 
plications he receives,, taking his SO- fils payment 
from the applicant. This obviates the necessity of 
running out to some scribe or post office some- 
where and finding a revenue stamp. Second, and 
more important, this gentleman speaks fairly good 
English- not perfect, but definitely good enough to 
enable him to be a big help to various assorted 
Koreans, Pakistanis, Filipinos, and even Britons 
and Americans who have to fill their Arabic- 
language forms. 

The day I went down, he was nice enough to give 
me a chair In his office where I could sit while he 
went through 'all the formalities. But I was pleased 
to see that that was as far as the special privilege 
went: He took my form and put it bn the pile, but 
didn't give me priority over anybody else. As far as 
he was concerned., everyone's application was 
equally deserving of his attention. But he went 
through them quickly, and 1 didn't have to hang on 
all morning lo get it all done. I don't have my 
money yet, but it will be only a few more days Ln 
coming. • 

And who is this wonder man? It turns out he’s 
npbody special, not particularly highly trained or 
unusually motivated; He just took- the job because 
it paid better than what he did before, and kept him 
busy. He wants to do as good a job as he can while 
in his present post: Meanwhile, we should all hope 
that they don’t' start offering higher salaries to at- 
tract him bach t0 his original vocation: welding. 
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The life and death of words 


A matter of 
credibility 

I NOW regret lhat l had accepted an 
offer from a friend of mine lo take a 
tour around Amman's most lavish and 
“classy" neighbourhoods. I regret in- 
deed that 1 had accepted that offer be- 
cause I was left with feelings of frus- 
tration. disbelief and bafflement. 

I was especially disturbed at the 
sights I saw when I was allowed to 
closely examine a museum- like a pa- 
lace that, has been under construction 
Tor several years. 1 simply could not 
believe my eyes ai the wonderous 
sights and sounds or that palace. The 
owner of one dream- 1 ike wonderland 
was keen on turning the wails of his 
house (both from the inside and out- 
side) into an exhibition of world his- 
tory. Scenes from Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, and Muslim cultures were 
recreated on the interior and exterior 
of the house! The garden, the swim- 
ming pool, the kitchen, the bedrooms 
are all simply pieces of art. And 1 mean 
very expensive art! 

[ found myself recalling the words of 
a poor Bedouin who was invited to in- 
spect the newly- built house of a rich 
person in the Baghdad of the Middle 
Ages. ‘‘People build then- houses," 
the bewildered Bedouin said, to the 
rich man, “ on a piece of land. Bui you 
have brought the wonders of all lands 
into your house)" Then, I thought 
what would that poor Bedouin have 
said had he been given the chance to 
inspect this, or any other, museum- 
house in our capital today. ‘ 

At the risk of rounding envlsus, I 
will venture to say that these extrava- 
gant palaces are totally out or line with 
our plans for social or national deve- 
lopment. It might be an unfortunate si- 
tuation, but we simply cannot afford to 
Let our plans for development be ca- 
ptive to the wishes of some individuals 
who refuse lo-realize that, both on the 
Local and national levels, there are 
thousands of better ways to spend 
money than trying to recreate the Iliad 
and the Odyssey on the exteriors or 
interiors of our walls. 

1 cannot, honestly speaking, under- 
stand how can these people even enjoy 
these extremely lavish manifestations 
or wealth (like extremely expensive 
cars, clothes and other entertainment 
facilities) , when they are only within a 
walking distance , from some of Am- 
man's most deprived neighbourhoods. 
How do these people feel when they 
read in the local papers, for instance, 
that sortie ten thousand persons are be- 
ing forced out of their miserable 
houses -In Mld-Hasheml or (Al- 
Marbat) neighbourhood in Amman be- 
.epuse they oannpt afford to buy. the 
land upon' which their houses were 
built? 

. . It would, of course; be too cruei and , 
too repetitive to ask the owners of 
some of these museum- palaces how 
they feel when: they. hear the news of 
death and devastation in Lebanon And 
it would probably bo too sadistic to ask 
.how do they r^ppnd- to. Israeli, usurpa- 
tion of Arab lands in 'Palestine, and 
whether the campaign Of te^oi Waged 
against our brettaeptherenteahs any- 
thing to them.',. 

I realize,; of cou'rsbj that people are 
free to spend their nspnfey ajiyway they 
wish, but we should; n6neth^ess 4 eh* 
courage a mote active (nvolyq me gt‘ f of' 


By Nuruddln Farah 

NURUDDIN Farah left his homeland Somalia 10 years ago. As a writer he has made 
his name with a trilogy on African dictatorship, which Includes Sweet and Sour Milk 
(1979), Sardines (1981), and Close Sesame - reviewed in South magazine. The re- 
lationship between the Intellectual and the politician Is evident In all his writing. 
Inspired In part by the incestuous society of Mogadishu. Here he contrasts the crea- 
tive writer and politician. 


FOR NEARLY a decade now. I have lived lx 
In a territory of uncertainty. It is nine tii 
years since 1 last set foot in Somalia; nine 
years since I Iasi saw my son. my parents. tQ 
my brothers, my sisters and my close w 
friends. But it has been fourteen years in 
since Siad Barre came to power at the w 
head of a military regime. 0l 

In the meantime, Siad Barre has ruled P> 
Somalia with the fisted hand of iron and is 
tyranny. 

Siad Barre is not unique in the African dr 
context. For there are many like him. 
There are many heads of stale in Africa sl 
who have been in power from the day * l 
their countries gained independence; 
many who have no intention of accepting ~ 
defeat in an election. 

Of the thirty- odd politicians ruling the n c 
continent, it is surprising lhat only two ari 
have voluntarily resigned the presidency id 
— even if only to let a younger protege In- f 0 
herit it. Which is something to speak of j S 
commendably. j u 

I wonder: does a soldier at the helm of 
state- power become a politician or does j* 
he remain slraplv a soldier in control of ^ 
the machinery of a state? Is Siad Barre a ac 
soldier playing politician? Why, then, 

A rap Moi is a politician playing militarist; n ' 
why. then Banda is another; why, then 
you too can think of a great many of be 
them. as 

The writer, to my way of thinking, is an „ 
idealised being. There are valid reasons u( 
why I’ve chosen to draw an idealised pic- 
ture of the writer, and why I’ve chosen to w 
refuse to acknowledge the existence of V( 
the political idealist: this I’ve done so I 3 
could contrast, with a margin or credibil- . 
ity, the raw reality of Africa’s politics of ” 
mistrust with that of the creative writer’s J 
total faith in truth and justice. Of course, ® 
1 am not so naive as to believe that all ” 
practitioners of the art of writing are no- £ 
ble, humble and true to their ideals; and e 
that all African politicians are profane, 
wicked and bloodthirsty. Although, on ba- 
lance, I would say that the generality of 
writers are as noble as the profession they 
practise; and politicians as dirty as the 
hide- and-seek games they play with jus- 
tice and truth. 

By and large, as an African, l have been 
disappointed in the performance of our 
politicians- Why, I ask myself, are there 
few original thinkers amongst them? 
What makes the majority of them belong 
to that class of mediocrities who find self- 
expression In self-aggrandisement and 
self- worship? 

Do the writer and the politician have 
anything in common? If they do, is it that 
they both make use of words. Their 
heads, one might s&y, are filled with 
words. The. politician's favourite dispos- 
ition is to address his words to an ap- 
plauding crowd; the writer addresses his 
to the active thinking mind of a single 
reader, in the quiet of a room. To com- 
municate With the reader's mind, the 
writer destroys the idiom that, has been in 
currency and Invents his own;, a politician 
borrows old . idioms and, because he be- 
comes their unwise user,', the words ass- 
■ ume the r.ole of accusing witnesses on (he 
day of reckoning: they give testimonies : 
against him-, for they are the unkepl 
promises. • 

And the writer? The writer speaks of 
' hell and beaveii in a language of images, 
symbols and metaphors. Ini other words, 
.'the images, ■ tji© .symbols and the meta- 
; phors are his guide; they express the in-,.' 
expressible I hey communicate the incom- 1 
mon Liable. The writer is ; himself an. im- ! 

V age, symbol,! a ' metaphor ' *-* .nqi more. , : 

The vpojuiclwi, - as- ' be: lays foundation- ! 
pjlek. jrl As so the photographer will . 

a In the moment which has 
jAd- iKd time there is the ', 
t jt tfoj WSr'of bis brai- 


bon of inauguration when the construc- 
tion is finally completed? 

The writer thinks of posterity in a to- 
tally different way. He knows it is others 
who will decide whether or not to raise a 
monument to match his mansion of 


lem is — does the politicians ever accew 

l A h r iS? "I, P r ? ble ? n J* himself, „5 
Africa. Not Somalia, in Siad Barre's case 
for he, Siad Barre, is the problem Now 
who has mandated Siad Barre to negotiate 
the sale of Somalia as a base to the Soviet, 
and then to the US. 

Even if we disregard the blessings or 
the mandatory powers which may or may 
not have enthroned a given African 
leader. I think many of them will not at- 
tain the status of statesman. The reasons 
are that the politicians comes to his pos- 
ition through the barrel of the gun. Now 
these alone do not warrant his qualifying 
for the title of statesman. To qualify, he 


monument to match h.s mansion of needs not only the backing of hisolmt!. 
words. He knows the future is not dished nic communities but other groups as mil 
oui '.n five-year gold p ates or four- yearly ( whether civilian or army) . He Deed ™ 
presidential silver conlamers. The future porl at grassr001s leve f as ^ 

is measured out in centuries. backing of the intellectuals. 

Take a politician out of his constituency In Africa Nkrumah came very close to 
and you turn him into a being beguiled by attaining the status; but the majority of 
doubts. Only if an audience of sycophants his own people denied him it. Upon Haile 
sing the chorus of his names; only if an Selassie was bestowed the title by Europe 


audience is there to tell him how unique because it had been found necessary then 
he is, only then will he be himself again to appoint an African to that position; 
— an actor. again, his own people denied him it. 

But a writer lives in a capsule of ideas; Most African countries consist of more 
the world is his constituency, and he owes lhan two or three ethnic communities, 
no allegiance to a power- base of clansmen And because of this ethnic composition, a 
and clanswomen, but to a constituency of balance of power is maintained so that no 


ideals. In politics, said Harold Wilson, the 
former British Prime Minister, “a week 
is a long time." To a writer, a week is 
just a week: no more and no less. 

To dodge the constraints of time and the 
tensions which escort it, the politician 
lives in a fortress. Very few people have 
access to the fortress. Women enter the 
fortified place only as mistresses, secreta- 
ries, wives or sycophants. 

A writer, however, is in a sense every- 
body. He Is a woman, he is a man. He is 
as many other selves as those whose sha- 
dows reflect his ghostly images; he is as 
many other selves as the ones whose tong- 
ues he employs to articulate his thoughts; 
he is as many other selves as there are 
minds and hearts he dwells in. He is. Can 
you say this of a politician? 


community feels under-represented or be- 
littled. Which means that whenever a po- 
litician of one ethnic community rises 
above the others, the hands of the others 
are raised together to cut him down to 
size. 

But a writer can be an African one. 
True, Ngugi is Kenyan; true also, Ous- 
mane is Senegalese; Achebe and Soyinka, 
Nigerians; Armah is Ghanaian, and I am 
Somali. But Ngugi's books are banned in 
his own country. I have not sold a single 
copy of my novels in Somalia the past 
eight years. Ironically, my novel ‘ ‘ From » 
Crooked Rib" is a prescribed text in 
Ethiopia as part of the African literature 
course at the University in Addis Ababa. 
Not even this, the most innocuous of my 
novels is on the reading list either at the 


you say mis or a politician l ■ S omaIi University or in schools. Have w 

What I find most disheartening about succeeded where Nkrumah and Haile Se- 
ttle politician, whether from the civilian’s lassie failed? Maybe we have the Con- 
or the soldier’s camp, is the way he talks tinental mandate where our heads of state 
about a problem: the problem of Africa is do not even have the support of their own 
tribalism-, the problem of Nigeria is cor- people. 


ruptlon; the problems of Somalia are pov- 
erty, ignorance and tribalism. The prob- 
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Nigeria changes currency 


By Hayford Attuah 

AFRICA’S MOST populous and once 
richest nation Nigeria, is changing her 
currency; the naira. The military 
which took power on 31 December last 
year explained that the change Is one of 
the steps towards economic recovery. 
Nigeria's foreign debt Is estimated at 
over $20 billion. 

The new military government was 
urged by the International Monetary 
Fund to devalue the naira in exchange 
for a loan of $2 billion. The IMF ar- 
gued that the naira was Overvalued at 
the time. But General Buhari and his 
men did not badge, fearing the outcome 
of such a move. 

On the face of it the exercise looks 
like one which can take Nigeria back to 
the path of economic recovery i All land 
borders of the country have Jbeen closed 
aud travellers by air and sea are being 
subjected to a thorough search before 
they enter or leave the country. Also, 
internal flights by private aircraft have 
• been banned for two weeks, all part of 
a crackdown oh currency smuggling. 


Eyien,. the 1 so-called diplomatic bags 
did not esdape the search. Nigeria's 
Foreign Minister Mr* Gambari met 
heads i of foreign mission In Lagos jnst 
before the, i exercise began ;,aad . ex-* 

f qaihed’: the; situation to. them, so the 
attar [.would not be offended should 
their >agahe ^hrch^d. . ; ; 

be legal 
hreaU- 


owed to change up to only 5,000 nslrii 
of the new currency after hiving ex- 
plained the source of that cash. Tins 
means, several million n ** ra ! la V* 
waste. Nigerians are traditlonsNj 
noted to be ‘bank- shy’. It is believe® 
that many buslndssmen and tradars 
keep their monies In their » 

these people cap change only 9»® u . 
nairas, then one can guess the loss 
cash to them. There are reports tb»i 
some 2 billion nairas are being m 
on t side Nigeria. . 

For the government the MClaa Is to 
reduce the amount of money In clrcois 
Hon and also get more money Intom 
banking system. Bat the S oyer V“f . 
should be adviced to be more careful in 
dealing with the aftermath of the 
erclse since there Is likely to be b«r 
ships as the money Is going to w w 

difficult to come by. Bestdes.tbe an 
thorltles should ensure that there *r 
no Incidents of some bank s still cn * 
log money after tltf^ratlon ofte* 
deadline. A slight mistake will wotsch 

matters for them. . African 

Five years ago, another West Air 

country undertook a similar 
with the aim of strengthening »*• : 
nomy, but, everything fell fist becaafj 
of the manner the operation ju- 
ried out* Nigeria’ s neighbours ana t 
that matter other African countries 
have crossed their fingers md-aro • 
lag to see whether the currency chans; . 
’ wtjt be the panacea for Nigeria s 
..nomte ailment. ... -)■ 

Hayford Attiiab id a member of.; ; 

staff . ■: ■ 
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theatre 

Three views from the top 
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The struggles of a developing art 


By Fadla Faqir 

Special in E lie Star 

ON A recent visit to Jordan a Kuwaiti theatre director said 
that he had seen only one production that made him feel 
optimistic about the theatrical scene here. Is his pessim- 
istic view of the situation Justified? This week The Star is 
looking at the history, the development and the current st- 
ate of the Jordanian theatre. And to begin with, the prob- 
lems — 
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Three men with a close interest in the 
theatre in Jordan, Mr. Haidar Mahmoud. 
Director of the Department or Arts and 
Culture, Mr. Salah Abu -Hannud, head of 
the Jordanian players league and Mr. 
Ashrar Abaza, head of the Department of 
Arts Activities at Jordan University 
talked to The Star about what they sec as 
the problems facing actors and the threa- 
tre in Jordan today. 

Mr. Haidar Mahmoud says “The Israeli 
occupation, similar to the Nazi occupation 
In Europe should have been the source of 
inspiration for a real resistance literature, 
but on the contrary we now have a differ- 
ent image, the human being who should 
explode and speak up is totally depressed 
and silent.* 1 * 

He says Arab theatre in general, and 
Jordanian In particular, is suffering from 
a decline. The necessary elements to esta- 
blish a good solid theatre such as local 
script- writers, a responsive audience and 
a supporting parallel theatre are either 
missing or in a bad need of financial or 
moral support. 

He believes that general taste has suf- 
fered a severe drop during the past 20 
years ‘ * We have to work hard in order to 
restore people's taste to the way it was be- 
fore 1967 war. When we present a good 
p ay few will attend, but farcical, silly 
plays have an enthusiastic response," 
Mr. Mahmoud says. 

Commenting on the government's role 
in cultural activities. Mr. Mahmoud said 
that the government cannot be creative. 
For example it cannot sing or dance. He 
believes its role should be restricted to the 
planning of high level arts. Policy but the 
government should make sure that “ess- 
ential commodities, a healthy atmosphere 
and a minimum level of freedom are pro- 
vided for the artist, the base of civiliza- 
tion in this country." 

Actor's problems 

Mr. Salah Abu Hannud sees the situa- 
tion of actors as one of the major prob- 
lems facing the development of good thea- 
tre. 

He say “Although artists present their 
works to all ages, professions and catego- 
ries, they are still treated like illegitimate 
children." 

There are how a large number of spe- 
cialists such as actors, directors, techni- 
cians and writers in Jordan, and Mr: Abu- 
• Hannud thinks that these artists “ need to 
be recognized, organized and encouraged 
because they constitute an actual reality 
that cannot be ignored. " 

He says Artists in general^ and actors -in 
particular, face many problems. One of 
them is wandering how can I/feed my chil- 
dren and maintain a reasonable artistic 
level." 

Mr. Abu Hannud feels 'thal the number 
and capacities or institutions such as Jor- 
dan Television, i the Royal Cultural Cen- 
■ trei the University of Jordan, Yarmouk 
University, Radio Jordan and tjii Depart- 
ment of Culture and Arts, are sufficient t 
to empty all the actors, producers, writers .. 
etc, that Jordan has. But, co- operation i 
between these .institutions and. establish- .. j 
bients is missing. Some .years i they pro- i 
ddee series, programmes, or plays, and j 

Other years they all stop completely, i 

treating a crisis for the artist. He is left I 
with two choices; either to leave Jordan* 
arid go, for example to one of , the ! oil- . , 
/producing countries, or to stay and ac* . ■ 
cepl any work and conditions Imposed on .! 
him. . i j 

' He believes that a suitable . body tor e 
group to., protect .and organize' actors is c 
missing and this leaves the artist prey to . t 
commercial producers. ■ c 


Mr. Abu Hannud* s organization, the 
Jordanian players league, was founded six 
years ago with 15 members. It has now 
grown to 200 members. 

Recently the league sent a telegram to 
His Majesty King Hussein asking for His 
Majesty s support in founding an associa- 
tion. The request, handed officially by the 
league In 1983, was transfered to ther 
Ministry of Culture and Youth, and then 
iu the Department of culture and arts. The 
head of the Department, Mr. Haidar Mah- 
moud wrote favourably on the issue. A 
proposed law prepared by the League was 
handed to the legislative chencellery at 
the Prime Ministry for study. After they 
approve it. it will be put before Parliament 
for discussion. 

If the establishment of an association is 
approved about 500 theatricals, musi- 
cians, actors, painters, T.V. employees 
and singers will be eligible for member- 
ship. The association will organize, con- 
trol and upgrade artistic activity. Mem- 
bership will be difficult to get. as the ass- 
ociation will be very selective. Taxes on 
Arab artists coming to work in Jordan will 
be imposed and members will enjoy sev- 
eral privileges such as social security and 
medical insurance. 

Continuity 

Opposing views to the establishment or 
ail association do exist, but Mr. Abu- 
- Hannud is sure that “these views are 
based on illusions rather than scientific 
facts. There is a bad need to organise the 
artistic body, and we are fighting for a 
just cause.' 

A lack of "continuity" is another seri- 
ous problem facing Jordanian theatre ac- 
cording to Mr. Abu Hannud. He says that 
the level of activity is always fluctuating, 
mainly because dramatists either move on 



Asbraf Abaza _ 

to television work or leave the country to I 
make more money. It's also hard to ifind ■ 
any actresses, who of course are heeded : 
for most plays. Actors suffer from a lack 
of Organization or of training institutes 
too. • • r ■ . 1 

M£.' Abu Hannud spoke Of Jordanian ;■ 
theatre as not having any definite Ideht-v 
ity. : Flavors .Dor form fill k nrto nt a- ..' 
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Salah Abu Hannud 

in the audience a feeling of loyalty to their 
home and their land. 

But one of the biggest problems in 
achieving these aims is a lack of financial 
backing — seeing that among the Tew 
groups who do sponsor theatre, it is com- 
mon to prefer foreign productions. 

On the social levels, Mr. Abu Hannud 
says, theatre is still not quite acceptable 
among many people. It is something new 
to them, and on the whole they prefer to 
stay at home and watch television. This 
attitude is seen more in Amman than in 
the provinces — but a lack of theatrical 
facilities outside the capital makes it diffi- 
cult to take advantage of the higher inter- 
est there. 


oi a truly theatrical 

atmosphere pfa tents the e mergence -of iov 

cal wiitefs, QYeraU. drahiatists seek -to 

preaenfserloiis plays. concentring! on sos • ! 

cial and. national issfoSn that 


Private groups 

wh J ? r . da ? has five excellent script- writers. 

ln a i mal1 country like Jordan, is 

PnoMah ? ' The ° utput of those writers is 

able 8 AnH a !i lhe ca P acit ies avail- 

able. And Mr. Abu- Hannud says “We are 

t0 r have a 800d nuratier of popular 

Ah Sch f ° r e I Xa,n ? le; Walj d Seif, Yousef 
Abu-Rlsha Jamal Abu-Hamdaii Amin 

A J dul ' Rahim Aumar. Mahmoud 
Shou q a ir . gut, unfortunately, their ef- 
forts are scattered outside Jordan. " 

In the absence of a national actino 

enn Up f°t 1 national theatre group, which 

?tv SI 8 e ” - ed people and Produce qual- 

MrThf’lffnnnH * TOU V s J* li be formed. 

, ■ Aou-Hannud says this is a heaiihv 

and” he a th «t W *u at peop,e a theatre 
and he thinks that "a conflict between 

these groups does not exist they differ in 
vision style, ideology andVrspLule " ' 

University 

hA ^ C0 : d |" g t° Mr. Ashraf Abaza the 

St Jo?d f «n h i?^ part ^ ent of Mts Activities 
fn/!? t U Vfl [ sity ' some students do 
J2* e ^ e ? kn ° w that there is a theatre in 

wLP mVersit / . or in Jabal Luweibdeh 
^jL en s pme of the students were asked to 

"T?nuhi? 6 uJff P i a ^ lh0 y answered 
Trouble-Makers School" and “The 

SmS plays. Grown Up ” 

plays'a major rol^n'l^idlng'^neraUaste 

Partly re “ POn; 

S He . . aCtlV1 K <=“»>«« in 

«B°oliH? e ,u ay8 unqualified teachers 
are giving these, classes, ■ conseauentiv 

S!d d ^ n El wl f® should uUliu lbe?r time’stu' 
i^n^are teh Va rious rla- 

Sfi 

tp§tl§ti 

r M: T •' 



Haidar Mahmoud 

Secondly the Samir Rifa'l Auditorium 
stage is the only place that can accom- 
modate all university activities, for exam- 
ple, lectures, conferences, meetings and 
this puts in high demand. Jordan Univers- 
ity started with two colleages and about 
3000 students, now, there are 12 col- 
leges and 12.000 students. 

Thirdly replacing annual system with 
credit hour system has played a role in de- 
creasing this vital activity. Students are 
under constant pressure to study and stag- 
ing a respectable theatrical performance 
needs at least two months of the student's 
time, something not feasible at the 
presenl time. 

A precious 
freedom 

By Fadia Faqir 

“Real creativity needs total freedom 
that allows the individual to say the 
whole truth not part of It. Such 
freedom of expression does not exist lu 
the Arab world," says Mr. Haidar 
Mahmoud, the head of the Department 
of Culture and Arts. 

According to Mr. Mahmoud. 
script that Is going to be pobllsneain 
Jordan should be submitted to the De- 
partment of Press and Publication to w 
censored. The script Is studied to 
detect any departure from the accepW 
political, religious or moral norms. 
Mr. Mahmoud says that the artistic 
level of the script is sometimes affecieu 
by this procedures. 

A special committee of people asso- 
ciated with the theatre such as 
tors, actors, writers, also exists at in 
Department of Culture and Arts In 
der to study any play that Is 
performed. The committee first stu J 
the script to find out If, artistlMlb'' 
the play Is acceptable, watch ( 
rehearsals to make sure of the 
re n edition of the play, then they 
the actual presentation on stage. AJ • 
audience’s comments are taken 
consideration. 

In case of any departure from ®S! 
script during performance, the pw 
either stopped or put back Into 
original. . 

Mr. Salah Abu-Hannood, the heg 
of the Jordanian League of Bg * 
.says, “the dash between the arHm»T 
censorship is an historic one. The a 
1st Iq always restless and Ug* * 
quick change* although short . » f 
Steps on the road of develop®® 0 i. ( , 
inhch better than sudden J u “^ h u j j 
artist should understand and bsor j 

reality rind then start planning, 10 ; 
prove it,. Censorship decrease* ( 

development. Increases, hptfort®? 1 ,, ? 
patient artist it Is a question of nin^^j i 
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‘Hamlet’ as seen by The Fawanls 


The Jordan University Theatre Club’s production of ‘The Bear’ 


Two groups in search of an identity 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star Staff Writer 

TWO GREAT works of world theatre 
- Shakespeare’s “Hamlet" and 
Chekhov's “The Bear" — were given 
an Arabic touch when they were 
presented recently in Amman by two 
of Jordan’s active theatre groups, the 
Fawanis and the University of Jordan 
Theatre Club respectively. 

It was clear from the way they dealt 
with the two that these groups have very 
different ideas about a right approach to 
theatre in Jordan. 

It is difficult to imagine Shakespeare's 
works being produced in languages other 
than the classical English, so rich in its 

thous, “thee"s and ‘*aye ,, s. But after 
having scripted and produced their first 
two plays, ‘ * The Game of Dum Dum 
leck^ and "The Dream of Tool Tat 
leet , the Fawanis felt confident enough 
to remould a world /renowned play. The 
outcome was a Very /different "Hamlet", 
unrecognisable for most Shakespeare lov- 

Contrary to the forlorn and gloomy at- 
mosphere that hangs over the original 
script, the Fawanis came up with a frolic- 
mg presentation, richly intermingled with 
music s °ng and dance. And the 
wnguage used remained quite poetic. 

were a fi er ed and switched 
cnuH-j ‘ rom one Pl® c e to another, certain 
htoulf ^ ? arts of ,he °fis*nal script were 
w ^fi e some elements which 
re usu ally emphasized were omitted. 

Soliloquy 

dj^ ln ® n 8 lh «se changes was that Hamlet 
a0t i» a »y see his father's ghost, he 
2“'°' the ghost appearing. This took 
rlohi . u 0n . durin B the play, rather than 
nln-i at ‘A® beginning. Another svas the 
be or 8 °/ ( ^ a / nlet ' s famous soliloquy "To 
Lv ° ot t0 be ^ " No longer a soli- 

the recital Ti? up of a S tors P arlic| P at e in 
mediafii? ' J hese words were uttered im- 
Genriidi y i a ^ te J r p °i° n lous, Claudius and 
chanofl^i la y dead on the stage. But the 
louchino l ®, nded t0 f ob the words of the 
mg glamour they usually possess. 


tion due to the explanations Hamlet gives 
to Claudius and Gertrude about Shake- 
speare and his works, and especially 
about Hamlet". 

Personification 

To clarify the feelings meant to be pro- 
voked by several parts of the play, ab- 
stract ideas were personified. Death fre- 
quently stood at the corner of the stage, 
clad in a black robe painted with a white 
skeleton. Once Ophelia was dead. Death 
appeared with a stick on his shoulders 
over which his arms rested. He was sym- 
bolising the innocence of Ophelia who was 
so brutally abused and made into a scape- 
goat. Clowns Look their place at stage cor- 
ners to show the humour of certain 
events. 

Symbolic 

When Abu Al Fawanis (the father of 
lanterns) was not on stage to carry the 
symbolic lanterns, members of the group 
maintained his presence by coming up 
with words of wisdom he had once said or 
written as graffiti on secluded walls. 

The Fawanis were determined to force 
their audience to think and try to work out 
what was happening In front of them. 
They would not allow them just to sit 
passively. With such additional elements 
and remoulding, the Fawanis clearly 
showed that they were nol aiming at deal- 
ing with the inner conflict of philosophi- 
cal ideas against realistic demands that 
drove the Hamlet endless hesitation and 
procrastination. 

This is verified as Ophelia's ghost ap- 
pears to rebuke Hamlet just before he 
commits suicide. She denied that there 
was any truth in what Hamlet was be- 
lieved to be — that he was hesitant, that 
he had any Oedipus complex or even that 
he was a saint. 

She tells them "But know well, Ham- 
let, that you are either an insane child or 
a Tool playing games.., You never ima- 
gined that one day your turn would come 
to vanish — that you will once again re- 
turn to the eternal darkness you came 
from". 

But the Fawanis did have two other 
messages to convey. The first deriving 


were dead and seated on thrones at the 
back of the stage. The characters who 
played the roles of the actors within the 
play gathered to present a drama of their 
own, which turned out to be a force. 

The audience was reminded of the Fa- 
wanis' firsL two productions, as well as 
being presented with certain advice such 
as how actors should act. Actors who play 
the role of love with hate in their hearts 
were mentioned with contempt. 

Rigid, stiffnecked directors who poss- 
ess fanciful ideas about seeking to have 
their audiences undergo the process of 
catharsis were ridiculed. They suggested 
that these directors concentrate on minor 
details and disregard the heart of matters. 

Then the actors explained that their 
new version of ' Hamlet' came about from 
their keen awareness of the rapid changes 
society is experiencing. Thus, in repro- 
ducing Shakespeare's work today we must 
emphasize the elements Lhat are the 
concerns of our age. 

The group, with all Its touching self- 
confidence and dedication to acting had 
left a mixed impression for the audience 
to carry. Were the Fawanis, in pact, try- 
ing to apologise for rephrasing and re- 
moulding Shakespeare's "Hamlet", or 
were they yet playing with such an idea 
inorder to keep their audience on Us toes 
— that is the question. 


it 


Playing 

straight 


As the Fawanis embarked on their own 
modified edition or Shakespeare's 'Ham- 
let', the University or Jordan theatre 
group was tackling a more modern play, 
the Nineteenth Century play by Chekhov 
' The Bear' . 


age setting or a cozy living room fur- 
nished only with a red and white upholst- 
ery chair, a couple of old fashioned tables 
with vases of flowers with a picture or 
two to enliven the white walls. The Bear 
was presented as Checkov wrote it, there 
were no subsidery events to divert the au- 
dience's attention. 

Smirnov, who had been the deceased 
Papova's creditor, calls on his young 
dimpled-cheek widow to demand the . .. 
money owed to him. Hot, yet hilarious de-“ 
bates are exchanged as the widow rebukes 
Smirnov first for interrupting her tranquil 1 * 
and long termed mourning, and then for 
his refusing to leave when he learns that 
his money will reach him a day too late. 

Despite Smirnov's vow never to fall in 
love, and his several attempts to convince 
himself that he dislikes all females and 
especially this widow , he finally realizes 
lhat it is useless and he has fallen in love. 

The same goes for Elena who had de- ■ 
cided to mourn her husband to the day she ? 
died — although he had been quite un- ! 
faithful and brutish. The play ends with 
the couple living happily ever after. 

Yet. Lhe two messages running beneath 
the comical Incidents came out clearly. 
There is no place in the world for foolish,' 
romantic ideas — because life will go on. ! 
The other one is lhat the decisions of the i 
past are easily falsified by the events or ; 
the present. Events cannot be hindered 
for they will always take their course. > 

Ft was the strong human streak lhat - 
continued to peep out from under the hu- 
mourous arguments (hat gave the play life' • 
and vigour. : 

The University of Jordan Theatre Group' I 
did, in a sense, play it safe with their pro-! '' 
duciion of 'The Bear*. But they showed - 
clearly they are capable of producing work' 
of a high standard. With the experience! . 
and confidence they have gained from this 
production. They should be able to move: 
towards developing their own more dis-; 
tinclive style and approach in the future.. 


With their production the University 
Group chose to follow the basic stage 
directions and dramatic instructions as set 
by its author. 

But the producer was not afraid to 
change and modify certain details. ' The 
use of selected classical Arabic vocabulary 


The dio»'* messages io convey, me But the producer was not airaid to 

have nncoo y ruling families should from the overall outcome of the play s change and modify certain details. ' The 
both cSmhj?* completely absent as events, is to picture the brutality of blind use oj - selected classical Arabic vocabulary 

icated thtr. US L an(i Hamie t remained intox- ambition for power. Such an ambition is re inforccd the bourgeious atmosphere, 
danced iiuu 8 ?L Ut l ^ e P ,a Y« and Gertrude . both morally and physically destructive to changing or certain aspects of the 

firted wstu n , .8 ua «te and shamelessly the point that It not only backfires on its Russian culture to give them a Jordanian 

wiin Polonius. initiators, but marks itself on innocent falvour brought the play closer to home. 

wit . lli,a ' the- play was definitely and vulnerable victims. Another change was the addition of a 

PrtdueHon ^ ’l ran on during moslof the Message fourth character — Olga, the maid. This 

Ophelia rpr anol * ler change was lhat addition created a favourable balance 

Sbost 10 rest in her Brave as her The second aspect the Fawanis stressed making the number or characters even, 

buke Hamio, ? °Y ar a ® aia to strongly re- was their own beliefs regarding the nature She also filled the gap by taking a role 
. Muuici tOj. his folly. , of, theatrical art. Their message was deliv- which complemented that of the old and 

"Tnose among the hod ■ ered to the audience either directly or comical manservant, just as the young wi- 

Ef? l ®d to see thp.Mii? . who had ex- through a series of actions that had little dow Elen counterpart to. the country gen- 

See to the Incidents of the play it- tie map. Smirnov --who was^ during the 

: ; P%tedL On the othw hand three who sflir • " play, given the label of a "bear". 

5e a|l r ^J iar wHIi the n origin“ e scripi this message reached its cliipajz at 'the ■ : Th<?se four characters nestled quite 

aoie to follow the Fawanis product point when Hamlet and all his relatives ■ comfortably in the’ simple but effective st- 


falvour brought the play closer to home. 

Another change was the addition of a 
fourth character — Olga, the maid. This 
addition created a favourable balance 
making the number of characters even. 
She also filled the gap by taking a role 
which complemented that of the old and 
comical manservant, just as the young wi- 
dow'Elen counterpart to. the country gen- 
tleman Smirnov — who was. during the 
play, given the label of a * ‘ bear* ' . 

Thqse four characters nestled quite 
comfortably in the' simple but effective st-. 



‘The Bear’ 
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THE JORDANIAN theatre has a quite unu- 
’ °7 .°u f it * own - “ ha « i ( s origins' at 

' work nf r e . fc Fl r St W ° rld War with the 

r H k ih LL Cath0,IC . pr,est Falher A »ton 

who ran a school at Madaba. And it 

v Qn& '^ for Shakespeare's 
Hamlet Julius Ceasar" and “The 
Merchant of Venice” were among the first 
plays to be presented, and all in Arabic ver- 
sions. 


The experience gained this way was strongly 
reflected in (he forties as the boys began to 
present their plays outside their school bounda- 
ries. For example The Amman Secondary School 
for Boys’ productions of "The Andolusian 
Princess and “The Insane” were presented 
both at the Petra Cinema hall in Amman and at as 
the Zahra Cinema in Irbid. 


daba hi l 9 A | R H hrin ( rom ®* lh, ®hem to Ma- 

; ff» j J •hlai-n O 1 ” § fl 01,8 Wih him his 

fi l 5 e ® lre a . nd a Wide knowledge of Latin Ita- 

! rYomh F So^5iv Hc H S l! bIished the Arab C«h°- 

nroduei^ “ 


Jamil Bakeer from Amman established a spe- 
cial place for himself in the theatre of that dec- 
ade by becoming Jordan’s first comedian He 
even painted his face black in his role in "The 
Jordanian Barbarian.” 


?n?| d ^ Cin L pla .y. S ' a, ? on * which were " ' The Angel 
and the DjviI and farcical plays such as "The 


■r.ui 


. , Si. 

:v.! 


t...- 7 . • • * jwiviuai piays sue 

Two Imprisoned Princes’* and "Pins” 

5 «.“!lV ny J orl of thea,rc - tents were set up 
ia.E’T'V yar . dS scrvc as sta g^ and audience 

•5wre'tiRl a «J2“^ hBkcipc ? rian era ' female r <>les 

iTiifJ by aclors ror soc 'al decorum had 

■pubhe. WCre ******* from appearing in 


\Wlh5? I i 1 F u-t?^ ^A aria Al- ShowmaJi replaced 
■ theatre work.* In the fonoSSg^hreJ^wi 6 ' hi 

r,r«r s 10 the towns 


Both Jordanian and foreign plavs were 
presented and titles included “Fratricide ” “Sa- 
,rauel and “Salahadeen Al-Ayyoubi. Shake- 
speare s historical plays and tragedies were al- 
ways a popular choice. * were al- 


nifH was also keen not to be left out, and its 
^tplay was presented in 1920. "The Arabian 

‘credit 8 f o?1r? e « d ° V6r JD 1,200 worth of sold, and 
credit for its success goes to playwright Othman 

wh^ n?av^d a t n h d P amateur “tors 

who Played the character roles. The play was 

SJ?n h «UW from the time of the rise of 

! l? aq ° mBn Cmpire Until Kin8 Faisal ’s exodus to 

the vouth C nf ?i? r t 5 0 US i as ^ l be8an to develop among 
i i f Jordan s Clties and the outcome was 

4n^rn?i a ^X ,tte , n ° n l J e lopic of universal 
£ *° f y r b r and roraance - Due to the 
pature or these one- act plays, thev were 

i wH Se c nt if d f 1 rather than In the convents 

JSd ISliES*' Aud i enoe were carefully selected 
\mon& such ninvc Dn ' 


Father Yousef Ami shTs 
jiy ^x P £ln Zayad f ii U -Ozalzi. Whl ° h ™ S pr0duc ' d 


■ the thirties theatrical productions bee an to 
activll,cs ° f the r"-OB 


The earb' forties saw the establishment of the 
Orthodox Youth Club which produced local plays. 

ir 1 Secondary School for Boys introduced it- 
seir to the theatre world with its productions of 
historical works such as "Haroun Al Rashid” 
and ’ Antony and Cleopatra”. 

The second half of that decade saw the birth of 
both the Joint Cultural Club in Amman and the 
Music and Theatre Club in Irbid. "The Burning 
Candles , which was shown in irbid and Am- 
man was among the first of the Irbid group’s 
productions. 8 H 

The Irbid club ran into problems when social 
0 PP° s,t,on « rew «P to aclors taking 
remalc roles. The group decided to maintain its 

ClSb”’ tJ b i C Wi! g its name 10 "The Arab 
Club . The Arab Club ran successfully for manv 

j*,*™ J r ?i ,ded J “ rdanian theatre with several 
talented aclors and producers. 

In the fifties numerous youth centres at the re- 

aS r°r thCr C,UbS t00k 8n * nter - 

JSJJJ * healre - Their efforts tended to be shor- 

inipl ? s lhey stemmed from individual 
JjJJ 1 and voluntary effort rather than from 
collective and organised work. Yet, for a time at 
!hp S[ ’ ‘5 CS fi individuals were willing to meet all 
and oflen had 10 cope wi,h 
The subject matter of the plays produced during 

lhL f h Cade ^ h , ad ^ ■ stro r 8 streak of Patriotism 
while the old tradition of emphasis on historical 
plays was fading. 

Ishaq Ai-Mashini of Beit Jala was one of the 
most dedicated theatricals of the time and wrote 
many strongiy anti- Zionist and anti- British plays. 

In addition to writing plays, Al-Mashini 4s 
wen- known as a radio broadcaster under the 
plays ° f AbU Mahmoud and 8180 acted in his own 

Also in the fifties the Jordanian Cinema and 
Theatre Group was set up. It presented local 
plays and also worked as an Informal public rela- 
tions group for Jordan by inviting several Arab 
theatre groups to perform here. 

The youth of the Hussein Refugee Camp in 
Amman played their part in promoting and in- 
fluencing theatre during the late fifties and the 
camp produced several talented actors who ear- 
ned on through the following decade. 



The pioneers 





Father Zakaria Al-Showmall 



In the sixties, tremendous 
as the number of amateur gro 
the most talented groups to 



sixties with 
and funds 


took place 
■Md leaving 
sluing fes- 


the most talented groups to m iu#ng f es . 
tivals at the summer resorts w|c East Bank. 
Another chanse was that OlMCUtoOfifll such as 


uvais at tne summer reaww^r,*** n 
Another change was that oflid 11 ®®!! sm 
the Ministry of Tourism, Rfld [°f ( 7 ll * Dd cer 


me Ministry ot tourism, RBU ‘“T ( 7* Da cer- 
tain governorates began to spis-tne financial 
burden of productions. 

Productions of annual sun^^wls which 
'began in Rammallah in 1962 ' ■Jr^inued for 
five years were backed by wHJMs vrtio 
participated In organising JJrJ [ *rjr side. 
Among these poets was ANWp^an Omar 
whose specialty was operetta, i 

Wifh »n/'niirBiiAniP.nt fllld ^*01 


Another addition in the sixties was the em- 
ergence of the University of Jordan undergra- 
duates on the acting scene. Students from the fa- 
culties of Arts, Commerce and later Science com- 
peted to outdo each other in the production of 
works from the world’s dramatic repertoire. 


The end of theatrical festivals came in 1969, 
but the Family group went on to present two plays 
in the seventies. “The Locust” and “The Key” 
were both by playwright Jamal Abu Hamdan. 
with producer Hani Snobar. 


With encouragement and fetaj backing 
from the Information Ministryj^j^ Jordan, 
several prominent groups suw-wm Muqdasi 
Players were established. !^ 3 long with 
others on the two Jordanian w^, ! ®barked on 
performing in English. The fMWuncIl of 
Jerusalem as well as the An*VPBrnatioD 
Centre in Amman aJso began |( P l ®wiJh their 
own performing groups. 

of H 

leatrei 


The sixties had been characterized by a large 
number of producers and directors who offered 
audiences a variety of productions and of approa- 
ches to the theatre. The fashion of the seventies 
was for experienced actors to change over to pro- 
ducing, They gave lop priority to local scripts and 
although the productions were well done the va- 
riety of the sixties was missing. 


In 1965 the Ministry 
further step in making the«u»* 
the Department of Culture and 
nartraent sponsored the *' 
Family. The group, under prod 
broke the tradition of utilize 

I. _ . * . « <M . irt 


*«* a 


isvjES: 


Like the previous decade the seventies wit- 
nessed the death of several old groups and the 
birth of many new ones. Suheil Ilias established 
himself as an excellent producer with his work 

With the Amman Snniofu Thanlrn firmiiv He DrO- 




.toils and 


“V"*® 11 “s an excellent proaucer wiin ma ww* 
With the Amman Society Theatre Group. He pro- 
“JKfcd plays in both Arabic and English, including 
the English production 1 ‘The Black Comedy’ ’ and 
Mary, Mary”. Suheil went on to establish a 

‘minis . i. . i. . . _ _ i •_ .... 


uiu&c tne iraumon ui ““ btmi 13 aaa w«y, Mary”. Suheil went on to esiaonsn a 
became Jordan’s first group WP n I is a thea- cou Ple of theatre groups on his own. in which he 
[re — the Samir Rifai Auditori^,. w Unlve rs . Participated as both an actor and a producer. 


ity of Jordan. 


their debu! Wilde' 

•- c»*» tatne -■ 


They made 

Lady Windcmerc a ! »"• piav 

opened the first annual ,° a Fe- 

bruary, 1966 and the /* fl a- 1 ' ,0ok 'part 
in the festival for the next 1 . 

The press also became oaugW the tbea- 
trjeal enthusiasm and began tori B , Matie re- 
views. •" • 


With the eighties well under way new groups 
?r. e still being formed and efforts made to esta- 
Dijsh a theatre with a distinctly Jordanian charac- 
:? r - Groups such as the Fawanis, the Jadayel and 

Lite IJntvpri'ilii nf r’li.U kdvp nnw 


ti. suen as me rawanis, me jaunyci 

me University of Jordan Theatre Club have now 
taken up the challenge and are attempting to 
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'The Merchant of Venice* as Interpreted by the School of Economics and Business at 
Jordan University In 1968 




.ft'?. 'Yr:* 



"vi 


. — “ up me cnauenge ana are Buempuus 
♦o!v° p a l heatrer that will give artistic expression 
"P 'he problems, challenges and triumphs of Jor- 
038 with a. distinctly Jordanian, voice. 


mm 


Where are thfey now? Thb University of Jordan Theatre Group in 1967 



1 Men have Heads’ produced at Jordan University, was 
first productions to have a special emphasis on stage 


one of 
design 
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The RCC plans 
an active year 


tEhe £ 

Jerusalem g>tar 


The theatre finds a place 


theatre 

for children 


The ‘Jadayel’ preparing for their first production 


The ‘ Jadayel’ look to 
their Arab roots 


By Kathy Kakish 

Star Staff Writer 


AFTER WHAT most people see as an 
empty period, it seems the theatre is 
getting ready to establish itself once 
more in Jordan's cultural life. Yet 
another group is now In its budding 
stages and expects to present its first 

T at the Royal Cultural 
Centre, this June. 

n ? me * JadayeI < braids), is 
wal! chosen, as it embodies a deep mean- 
J“fj n Arab society. Not only does the 
word symbolize feminine beauty, but it 
to cut ymb ° IMS stren ® th * Braids are hard 

• ■Thp a> RLl^ firSt . pr ° d, i ctio « is entitled 
the Banishment of Zareef ai Tour' 

A * T old ' s one of the several Arabic 
SdkVnri" 6 wll r ich ■u^uenced Arabic 
Sav th e ^ d ^ a i n H- for Senerations. In the 
l !Ef® melodl6s a « personified to ex- 
press the concerns and struggle of the 

a l 5^ha P A™h dUr .l? 8 the FIrst World Wfl r 
?^o h klnd« b J° r d was emerging between 
. Pupations the Ottoman 

BritfsV dVin8 ° Ut tC> 1x5 replaced b y lhe 

tur^rn^K yea f s ’ Zareef Al ToiiI re- 
needed 0 k/!,H ^ r oni Pl and lo Present a badly 
° r wisdom, which is all com- 
bined in one word — love. He tries his 

flni I 1 S r wis do ' n but his efforts 
; f^r t s' ,e ’ and he Es murdered for his ef- 

■ , problems apd agony found in the 
* acie Jy are depicted, and with the 
•JflE f ? h ^ h HL us ~ ln the ancient Greek 
fini ar . e presented. The set- 

ting is in Galilee, but the setting Is in a 
M.y, incidental, aa the whole of the A?ab 
§m e ° ™ n th0 ‘ same b° at during that 

The. play is the work of playwright JI- 
' i^. 1 Sh f ik |*- who is also the man be- 

. hind the establishment of the group. The 

'• #£”£!!?«? of tho , 8r . ou P is the beginning of 
■ the fulfillment of Al Sheikh's life-asplra- 

Jlon has begun to be fulfilled with such a 
theatre group; His ultimate aim is to write 
, i l ®K 8re8t ^ 1 *° rk ever Presented In the 
: : A wgrk that deals precisely 

with the people. ■ • ■* 

■ •' v-- : ; 

: •_ Jibreel drew. on thrde main .sources' tor 
; ' S* tj. Ia y- The firAt stems from his noslal- 
;®[ a ,/ or ! 1 h ? rich -tolpric music of his 
i ; chiWhood in' a small village in the West 

- -Bank. • > 

. The second source was the tales told by 
. members of the older gene rat loh. Tales 
. that have been passed down from genera- 
-tion to generation', and which are now 
unfortunatfilv. dvinonnt Th4 


Si ?M U A me ? ted ™ at erial he could find on 
the old Arab poetic melodies. 

i a i U lTi h V-u IS theatrical philosophy of 
- ? AI Sheikh told The Star 

that it is still too early to say. Their main 

fi™ - pr “ e, } t is t0 establish a Jordanian 
identity which will either * ' prove itself or 
X 'to a thing Will not teclearunfil 
tin™ thC 5j ve completed several produc- 

rwhXt^ * 5 Up u° the audi ence to 
see whether the group has succeeded. 

tahiiIh^ J S rdanlai ? theatre has not yet es- 
R »« SSS its own i denti *y in the sense that 
ST/ audi0n< :t co H ld teU - without knowing 
8roup 1 ' t i ,al 11 18 Jordanian or not, as 
says 86 S f ° r developed countries." he 


By Sawsan Musallam 

Siar Shirr Wriicr 

FROM MANY angles, the st,ate of 
theatre in Jordan may seem pretty 
glum. But efforts are being made to 
do something about it at the Royal 
Cuttura Centre (RCC), which plans 

to attack the problem at its roots 

by trying to create a consciousness in 
young people. 

Hani Snobar, Assistant Director ihe 
centre, told The Star that it has an active 
programme of children’s theatre planned 
ror the coming year. Margo Malatjilian of 
the Friends of Children Club is slated to 

Slfn.iJ h „ r n e , P , ,ayS5 the Haya Arts Centre 

Y?i.rh , eBS ! ° ne p,ay - and the Ef bid 
Youth Oenti® is also scheduled to present 

one. Jordan s leading puppeteer. Wafa 
(Jiissous, will put on three shows — and 
n addiuon to all this. Mr. Snobar says 
ha , cultural centre’s facilities are 

fhtf* aWe u° r use by any private groups 
that may be interested. H 

_ «S h, !?TS n, . a thea ‘ re> however, is only 
part of the larger theatrical programme of 

!Sstnf,? tre ‘ In ? ddition to ‘he people and 
institutes mentioned above, the RCC will 

be co-operating with the Department of 

Leaainf Jordan ' an Players’ 

X® ,e .* r ! he V niversi ‘y of Jordan. Yar- 
mouk University and Mu’ta University in 

ran r i« P [® r entat 8 ns ‘ Adul ‘ theatre-goers 
°° k J orv y ard to the presentation of 
three productions by the Culture and Arts 
Department in co-operation with the play- 
ers league, and Mr. Snobar says the two 
universities are expected to come up with 
Production each (Mu’ta University at 
ptens) a8e d0BS DOt yCl hflVe any der| nite 

The cultural centre itself is planning to 
form an amateur theatrical group, which 
I™*, Sr J?har says will come up with three 
productions this year. He also said he ex- A 
f ° uts f lde groups to use the centre’s b 
four p J ays ' In co ' operation with 
foreign atirf A and u Arls De P ar ‘hient, some p 
in^Ha 8 , d Arab 6roups Wln 1x5 coming to p 
Jordan to present their productions. il 


A common aim 


By IWlsam J. Dababneh 

Special lo flu* Star 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE made its de- 
u in Jordan in 1971 with the pro- 
duction “Rapunze l and the Witch" at 
the Wasfieli theatre. After 1975 sev- 
tral centres for children were esta- 

<«rlnHina thp Hrvr Arts Cpm- 


I’ «■ !£’ children’s theatre section at the 

- i Department of Culture and Arts. 

k. =' '"tf'jHyf Since this time all three centres have 

X'S ' -j wtsenled a variety of productions which 
been very popular with Jordanian 

IB ‘ Asked about the function of children's 

■’ I .Aeatre the common reply from the three 

Wm&w centres was "It is our job to show love 

... bid concern for children, to encourage 

uu theatrical arts and to present benefi- 
- (jai plays in which sound religious, social 
Hani Snobar ud patriotic ideas are implanted in the 

minds of children." 

Annihpr _ They said that theatre is now being re- 

to make snmp nr« n Wh,cb lhe ? c ^ h5 4 »pi« d as an essential part of children’s 
Snobar sav-! »h« P ^? r * eSS ^ and is becoming established as a 

for univer^hv^i 5t nt / e W, H hold coursef pnuine educational and recreational ac- 
stiidents, public school let Ky. 
cners and amateur actors, taught bvlcci* J 

teachers in co-operation with invited til emphasized that theatre should 
perts from outside. The courses are ei CODCCIltrflte on educating children to be 
pected to cover theatre direction orodis independent and to make their own deci- 
sion, lighting and performing ' !ions, 11 should also instill in them a love 


( rai cenuca viiuMivi* ttw.w 

Hished including the Haya Arts Cen- 
irt, the Friends of Children Club and 
ihe children’s theatre section at thr 
Department of Culture and Arts. 


Hani Snobar 


_ 7. ” . * c uiicKiion, precis- 

ion, lighting and performing. 

Mr - Snobar was optimistic about the fu, 


of theatre. 


uiiuuai was opumistic about (be id t, . . 
ture of theatre in Jordan, saying that th . most im P° rla nt element in chil- 
country’s regular theatre-going pocuii d'cn s theatre is the development of crea- 


. , * - .viudui aajriuo uiai ib 

country s regular theatre- going wcuii r 1 '""'*”'' ,fl 1,16 “=*eiui<iiicm m uicb- 
tion had grown from 640-8 500 in Ik ,l “ <iraBia which is used lo enhance the 
period 1965-1973. That growth will con * creative thinking through active 
tinue this year, especially as there ii i P arlic *P alion in the theatrical process, 
greater supply of experienced actors atoi Children’s theatre involves both chil- 
mnrlft, 0rm ! n8 o ce, i lres and finBnciaJgjrf acting in plays for other children and 
E? r S-?“^° rt i w S “® h a “PPO r ‘« PmwW; ^ acting for children. The centres 
a ,n f tance - by ‘he Abdul Hamid Shsiil 
Award for playwriting recently instituted 
by Information Minister Laila Sharaf. 

He said the RCCs objective is to 
present theatre of quality, bringing Ibi 
people ‘/‘what they need rather than vrtu 
they desire.” / 


said that the most suitable ages for chil- 
dren toperrorm on stage are from 10-16 
years. The preferred ages for adults are 
from I 6-30 years. They say that boys and 
girls tend to enjoy different types of 
plays. 

What attracts boys most are plays re- 
lated to heroic works, supported by religi- 
ous, social, and moral messages. For girls 
plays which related to romantic works and 
reflect success in life are popular. 

All three centres emphasized that chil- 
dren cannot be fooled, and it is essential 
to care for all details concerning decora- 
tions and costume fittings. 

Ms. Margo Malatjlian of the Friends of 
Children Club was Jordan's first actress 
but has dedicated her efforts to children's 
theatre since the founding of the club in 
1975. 

Ms. Malatjlian told The Star that a good 
children's director needs certain basic 
qualifications, then he must know the 
technique of the directing, be aware of 
children's social, phsycological needs, 
and to be able to communicate with chil- 
dren through the plays themselves. A cau- 
tious director should study and watch chil- 
dren's reactions to work so as to improve 
as he goes along. Establishing a children 
theatre is also a good foundation for adult 
theatre, Margo said. 

All three centres for children theatre 
say they share similar problems. The first 
and most basic one is shortage or finan- 
cial support. They are depend on the fin- 
ancing achieved from proceeds from their 
productions. Another problem is the lake 
of local script writers as there is an over- 
all shortage of specialists of children 
theatre. Because of these problems, thea- 
tre is limited at present to Amman. 



‘The Evil Witch 1 a production of the Friends of Children Club 

Optimism from director 


By Sawsan Musallam believes that in the past four years 

Special to The Siar children's theatre in Jordan has be- 

gun to develop a continuity, lie says 
DIRECTOR Na’im Haddadin of the it has a regular audience and work is 
Department of Culture and Arts who becoming profitable. 


has directed 13 plays for children. 
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SURPRISE AT THE THEATRE 
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mended to huy and read Pairs 
: Stockmann's brand . new book 
endued "New Methods of Teach- 
u«” which will enable them 'to 
.bring up their children without 
.(hypocrisy. ■■ . ' . ' 
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The voice 
from 
the north 

FOR northern Jordan, theatre iQ 
recent years has been represented' by 
the activities of the Yarmouk Univ- 
ersity Players. Under the direction of 
Dr Ian Carruthers of the University of 
Yarmouk English Department, ^ 

players have presented several anW’ ltc n s Garden* produced by Margo Malatjilian 
tious productions including ‘The 
Cherry Orchard,’ ‘Hamlet’, ‘An . . 

special role for puppets 

presented ‘ Antigone' . f , 

. Y fl rmouk Players hav ® Jordan chi,dr en has developed would like to see a permanent, professio- 

oeen quite a breeding ground for w , in j ' ‘here i has been a parallel growth nal puppet theatre established in Jordan, 
professional theatre in Jordan. ; ^‘n the art of puppetry. 

Lena Al-Tail Suhair Amnwri ^ « Pioria« r i In September 1983 Margo^ Malatjilian 

a&wat 

Lena Al-Tall received a j coun ft in ‘p®“ s -^ ntre * She aIso took a Refugee Camp at specially reduced prices. 

Council scholarship and is no^ Recr ^tion ^ n ^^ n Ju ^‘ ‘ be Isli 08100 Marg0 sayt he r first experience with 

mg on master! s degree in theatre J ■ _ r - m London. . • ^ Iar «? 8 0 ys a profesS ional level came 

education in Cardiff, Khulud Totsbj ; Pgft; 1978-83 Wafa ran tv,* minrwt Jdtha tdsit to Czechoslovakia. During the 
stage manager. Cultural Centre Haya Arts Smtr? 1 visit she and her mother, Guluzar'Malaijl- 

Suhair Amman is in the theatre ' ^ Uan who deigns puppets 

echnical department. fifrfermlS? manJ P uEa ted pupLts f^”?6 were able to attend a puppetry workshop. 

S^raan^^^/J’The Genie and the ' Margo says that in her theatre children 
' - ' ■ •i.irrtf 7 ® roiir^»'v h ?^v Adventure* of Uncle are actually trained to manipulate the pup- : 

the programme for ‘An Enemy .dan. ai _ lb ® ;Wdtre and throughout Jor- • nets to act and to help in writing Stories , 
Pe °P ,e . . • : V V V . , ■ ■ . themselves. Bepause her theatre Is mobile, 

- ■ V ■ ' — J »>* • arringements are Ming made for it to tour 



Na’im Haddadin 


The problems it faces, he says, result 
mainly from the distorted idea that many 
people still have about the theatre. Upper 
class families do not object to their chil- 
dren acting but middle class families still 
do not accept the idea and this makes it 
difficult lo obtain enough players. 

Another- problem is that children's 
school activities make il difficult for (hem 
to attend rehearsals. The department’s 
theatre tries to overcome these difficul- 
ties by. for example, providing transport 
for thfe children. 

He says scripts arc not a problem as 
directors encourage local amateur script- 
writer lo provide material school teachers 
arc also being encouraged to help provide 
scripts for school -plays. Happily, finance 
is also not a problem Mr. Haddadin has to 
face. He says the department provides 
sufficient financial support for the chil- 
dren's theatre activities. 

He says that municipalities outside Am- 
man are now becoming aware of the value 
of children's theatre and are asking for 
plays to be performed in their areas. 


an now making their mark elsew^ ^jMhe. hmSfcSO ^ 1 '«£ 
Lena Al-Tall deceived a British j qj^ , n 8 JJntre. She also look a 
Council scholarship and is now wor*' ; Ke creati 0n <v„JS W n . k at ‘ be Islington 
ing on master! s degree in theatre i J ■ . ’ , ■ '^ ntr * 1° London. , 
education ih Cardiff, Khulud TptBbjj Praitt: 197 8 ; 83 w 

stage manager. Cultural Centre sf fertile Haj4 y&ts 
Suhair Ammari Js in the theatre », S 8 ^tt ? e 

technical department. {S f ™Itos^JP u !?‘ dd P u Ppets for 1?0 

5*be r nian’ |; ‘ ‘ The c£nie and the ' 

.. Za , rn.7*T U '! and. * ArtvA«h,^ B -e tr i- 


the programme for ‘An Enemy 
People*. 
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Rehearsals for Department of Culture and Arts production at the Haya Arts C'enne 
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Adlb AJ- Hafez, right In 4 The Problem* 1966. 



Looking back to better days 

Bv Slwsfln Vflisallam C |_ mi-r . _ 


By Sawsan Mu sails in 

Slar Staff Writer 

JORDAN’S senior actor, Adib Al- 
Hafez is not satisfied with the state of 
Jordanian theatre today. He believes- 
that the amateur directors and actors 
of his early theatre days produced 
more and better plays than those in- 
volved in the theatre today. 

***** actin « in 1 945 an 
He became a Professional actor 
just four years ago when he turned his full 
attention to television work. 

He has appeared in 36 plays altogether, 
beginning with 'A!- Mu' tamed Ben Abbaef 
which was performed at the Al-Zahra 
cinema theatre in Irbid. He was then a 
student at the Amman high school. The 

ESI ™r° duced by his headmaster Ha- 
mad Al-Forhan who was very interested 

group ^ 0nd Had formed a Performing 

Al- Hafez says that at that Time all 
theatre activity was amateur. There were 
no such people as designers aud his 
groups stage sets were painted by the call- 
igrapher Anton Basil. 

i Qa? ny tf l len ?® nts WT€ ^ short supply. In 
l J? § T ? Up P erformed ’Prince- 
££**5*™ cincma women’s 
parts had to be taken by specially made-up 

boys as there just were no actresses here. 
thJ? 6 ,£ ro . u P continued to present plays 

A h i H?r hOU . 1 l he l9S0 ' s - ]n 1950 Mr 
ShiE ft?" 1 *? 'Abdul Rahman Al- 
Naser which starred Suleiman Pasha Al- 

Nabulsi who was. at the time, Cabinet 


Secretary. In 1956 he was in a joint 
Jordanian- Syrian production at Al- Petra 
Cinema. 

Throughout this time all the actors bad 
to look for other jobs, both to earn a liv- 
ing and to raise the JD 1 00 per night rent 
for the theatre. 

It was only In 1965 that a professional 
theatre came into being. At that time 
director Hanl Snobar established the Jor- 
danian Theatre Family, consisting of Na- 
bil MashJni, Adib A I Hafez, Umar Qafaf, 
Margo Malatjillan and Ihsan Amasha. 



Adib A]- Hafez. 


Their first production was ‘The Trap’ by 
Robert Thomas and it was performed at 
the American Information Centre on Jabal 
Amman. Salah Abu Zeid, then Minister of 
Information, was in the audience and was 
impressed by the performance. He de- 
c t !fi *? establish a Department of Arts 
and Culture which would sponsor produc- 
tions and pay the actors a modest wage. 

Once the department was established 
seven plays a year were produced under 
the direction of Hani Snobar. 

i q !£ ^h Hafez brieves Lhe period from 
1964-1970 was Jordanian theatre's ’Gol- 
den Age’ with some of the worlds best 
plays being performed at the Samir Al- 
Rifai theatre. 

Mr Al- Hafez himself continued to act 
throughout this period. Productions in 
which he look part included ‘The Locust’ 
and ’The Key’ In 1969 and’Khallda’ and 
Fathers and Sons’ by Abdul Rahim 
Umar, in 1972. In 1973 he was in *AI Zir 
Salem which was presented both at the 
Palace of Culture and at the Shiraz Fes- 
tival. 

His last play was ‘The Sultan’s daught- 
ers bridegroom* which appeared in 1978. 
Since then, he says, he has not found a 
suitable play and conditions in the theatre 
have deteriorated all round. Not only are 
the actors and directors not up to stan- 
dard, there is a general lack of financial 
support and a lack of encouragement for 

thefr abHUy 8 * pcople do not have faith ln 

th?otl Adlb A l_t ! afez continues to love the 

hKl nd 5 e K only sorry that none of 
his sons or daughters showed a talent or 
an inclination to follow in his footsteps. 
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The work of Kamal Boullata 

Young artists win a chance to dream 


arts 


No fears for 
a beginner 

Just at the beginning of her career, 
and is happily unaware of the 
problems it may bring, Is Ruba 
Haddadin. At nine years she is Jor- 
dan* s youngest actor, though she 
already has one year's experience 
under her belt. 

Ruba has worked in two plip 
‘Birds* home* and ‘A Lesson Id 
F riendship’ and has also done a 
television series. She says she likes 
to act and Is ready for any more 
work that comes along. 

Luckily for Ruba, her parent! 
are happy to'see her in the theatre 
world and will be qnlte content if 
she chooses to become a profession 
nal in the future. 


And so 
play on! 


PALESTINIAN ARTIST and writer 
Kamal Boullata whose work is cur- 
rently on exhibition at the National 
Gallery is not only a pioneer with his 
cvn contribution to contemporary 
Arab art. He is also active in promot- 
ing the culture and art of his fellow 
Ants. A resident of the United 
Stales since 1968, Boullata is pro- 
gramme director of the Arab Ameri- 
can Cultural Foundation and helped to 
tjiabUsh the AJif Art Gallery; both of 
rtich are located in Washington, 
DC This week he talked to The Star 
about his work and life in the United 
Stales. 

The Foundation was established in 
1978 with the purpose of introducing and 
deepening the knowledge of Arab culture, 
and especially modern Arab culture 
iinoiig Americans in order to further 
understanding and to erase stereotypes. 


By Ersllfa Moreno 

Special lo The Star 

writer the Western hemisphere. Its main ambi- 
is cur- tion ii to promote the best contemporary 
ational Arab artist . s - Artists who speak with an 
tith his or >B*nal voice, those not only inspired by 
tporary 1 ie P ast bllt those who can address the fu- 
romot- l L lre a . r . e c hosen to exhibit their work at 
fellow the ea " ery - h °Pes to become a resource 

United affiliations?** *" b ^ P0M,iCi “ 




Kimil Boullata 

JJutiDgulshed painters, musicians, scho- 
rnri'. ? nd olher artists from all 

L h ® Arab world have presented 
HP 1 ® Amerl can public. Ccle- 
S j, Mahmoud Darwish and Ado- 
fiKi “°J amoas sculptor Mona Saudi are 

A the - artistic personalities 
•poasored by the Foundation. 

Original 

L.5, A* 1 P alIery , established in 
m * r 1983, is the first of its kind in 


The gallery is a non-profit organization, 
and its interests lie in giving the Arab art- 
ist the opportunity lo show his work out- 
side his own country and lo breath (he 
free air of the United Stales Mr. Boullata 
told The Star. 

Identity 

Boullata says he never really singled 
himself out of the Arab world as a Pales- 
tinian until others made him recognize his 
nationality. Being in the United States at 
the rise of the Palestinian revolution 
made him more aware and committed to 
his heritage. He didn’t experience feel- 
ings of alienation because “being a Pales- 
tinian was “in” during the late 60’s and 
early 70’s among the sub-culture, the hip 
generation.” Even today he doesn't have 
any difficulty. He doesn't associate with 
the average American and says “I’ve al- 
ways been a part or the Third World that 
exists in America. ” 

When discussing art as a contribution to 
the Palestinian struggle Boullata com- 
mented that ‘ * art is a statement to life not 
to death. and life is a continuous flow.” It 
is all part of struggle to survive against 
the cultural genocide Israel is trying to 
commit. He sees Palestinian violence as 
only a phase in the revolution and Lhat the 
non violent spirit of perseverence the 
Palestinians have lived with since the 
seizure of their homeland brings them 
closer. “Art will always remain a part of 
but it will never be more important than 
the pain of the struggle.” lie said. 

Dream 

A graduate of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Rome and Lhe Corcoran School of Art 
in Washington. D. C. , Boullata considers 
himself very fortunate to have been able 
lo pursue a career where his true Interests 
lie and would like to see that other Pales- 
tinians have the opportunity lo receive a 
comprehensive art education if they de- 
sire. 

“Today, numerous young Palestinians 
equally interested in art dare not dream of 
the opportunity to further their studies in 
any branch of art. The fortunate few who 
seek higher learning have no choice but Lo 


German musicians 
offer Mozart, Bach 


017 ™B Baden- 
St f te . YoBth Symphony 
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And Joining the orchestra brings 
more than Just the chance for valuable 
musical experiences, It also offers the 
chance to travel as the group makes re- 
gular tours abroad. This year's tour In- 
cludes visits to Syria and Cyprus as 
well as to Jordan. 

At their first concert, on Saturday, 
the orchestra will play W. A. Mozart 1 s 
Divertimento A major, J.S. Bach's 
Concerto for Two Violins and orchestra 
In D minor and Mozart’s Sinfonla 
Concerfante for Violin and Viola in E 
flat muJor. 

The Sunday programme will Include 
P. Hindemith’s Five Pieces for String 
Orchestra, Op. 44, J.S. Bach’s 
Concerto for viollh, oboe and string or- 
chestra in D minor and W.A. Mozart's 
Symphony In A major. 

There Mil also be a special concert for 
students on Sunday 6 May at 1 1 a. m. 

tickets for the concerts are available 
from the Royal Cultural Centre, the 
Goethe Institute, members of the Bei- 
rut University College Alumni Qab aid 
the Regency Palace Hotel, r 
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‘Al-Alif wa-I-ya* 



’Lam AJir 

go into fields of study Lhat will directly in- 
sure their own and (heir families' im- 
mediate welfare and survival.” he said. 

His current exhibition of serigraphic 
(silkscreen) prints at the National Gallery 
not only show how articulate he is In ex- 
pressing a harmony between language and 
art through a combination of kufic Arabic 
script lineated in marvellous colours. U 
underlines his commitment to Lhe Pales- 
tinian cause and to his fellow arLisls. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Palestine Educational Foundation he has 


’Wa-I-Ma* Min Lawn al-Ina* 

arranged for all proceeds from the sales of 
his work to go to a special art scholarship 
endowment fund for two Palestinian 
students. One scholarship will goto sup- 
port studies in any field of the fine arts 
and the other to art restoration. 

Boullata gives special credit lo project 
manager Mona Dib Nawfal. He said 
“Without her the project could not have 
got off the ground... I hope this project 
will help the development of young talents 
who will generate a new sense of beauty 
worthy of their own people's determina- 
tion Lo live. ” 



- ( The Pedlar’ Is a fabric collage made by rising: young 
Russian artist Nadezhda Kozlovskaya : i 
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Dentists push for school dental scheme it takes a hero to P la y a hero 


By Joyce Niles 
Special to The Star 


SCHOOL DENTISTRY, catching 
thieves from their teethmarks and 
problems of excessive fluoride intake 
were amongst the topics which came 
up for discussion at the third Jorda- 
man Dental Conference which was 
held recently in Amman. 

Top of the schedule was a discussion 
held by Jordan's ministry of health offi- 
cials, Royal Medical Services and private 
sector members, along with Syrian and 
WHO representatives, to work out details 
lor a School Denial Health programme for 
Jordan. 


One third of Jordan's two and a half 
million population are under 12 years of 
age and attend primary classes, yet at 
present there are only 1 3 demists from the 
Dental Health Department to serve gov- 
ernment schools. In the near future they 
hope to raise this figure to $0 and ulti- 
mately to the optimum WHO- suggested 
figure of 200 dentists. 

In an interview with the Star, Dr. Abdel 
Aziz Ai Ha] Ahmad, president of the Jor- 
dan Dental Association said that private 
schools are to be blamed for their neglect 
of dental care for their students. A large 
proportion of Jordan's children attend pri- 
vate schools and in each of these instilu- 



All attention on the problems of children' s teeth 


lions are bylaws that provide regulations 
for both medical and dental care for the 
children. He added that each year these 
schools collect an average of JD 6 per 
student for medical insurance yet actual 
services are nonexistent. He said that 
there weren't any exceptions to this 
statement. 

The Jordan Dental Association is re- 
questing that the government put stricter 
regulations, through the labour laws, for 
the establishment of an active primary 
dental care scheme in private primary, 
secondary and community college facili- 
ties. 

This is what we are pushing for, * * Dr. 
Al Haj Ahmad emphasized, “And we are 
going to keep on pushing for it. Each 
school should have two full-time people to 
look after the students' teeth. They 
should give fluoride treatments to the 
students regularly and check the teeth to 
ascertain if the child needs a referral for 
further dental care. And they should be 
there in case of accidents such as a bill I 
hitting the child's mouth." 

Another area where more dentists are 
needed is at the various UNRWA schools. 
At present there arc only five dental clin- 
ics and a doctor in each to serve those in 
alt UNRWA projects. Dr. Ai Haj Ahmad 
acknowledged that medical services 
within the agency also needed expanding. 
Fluoride 

Fluorosis is another dental problem fac- 
ing Jordanians. An excessive intake of 
fluoride in the human body during tooth 
formation and growth results in brown 
mottled enamel on the teeth, a permanent 
condition called fluorosis. This occurs in 
people living in three areas of Jordan— in 
Ruseifeh on the outskirts of Amman, and 
to the south in the Karak and Al Hasa re- 
gions — where it is due to fluoride inhaled 
with the dust from phosphate mining, and 
in the Aqaba region where the water is 
burdened with excesses of this mineral. 


Tibetans safeguard their medicine 


ByT.R. Lansner 

EXILED TIBETAN physicians -tire pur- 
suing research into their country's ’ 
traditional medical methods at iDha- 
ramsala in the Himalayan foothills, 
home of the Dalai Larna and thou- 
sands of bis adherents. 

Their Tibetan Medical Institute started 
in 1961 as just a few huts in which treat- 
ment was provided for the local Tibetan 
refugees. Now it has grown into a major 
establishment with 22 doctors, two clin- 
ics, a pharmacy, medical and astrology 
research groups and a teaching college. It 
supplies some 200 medicines by mall or r 
der across the world, including to leaders 
of Communist China, and there are plans 
to expand this by modern technology. 

The prize medicine sent to Peking is 
called Rinchea Ratna Samphel, which 
means ‘Precious, wish- fulfilling jewel. 1 It 
is in the form of a pLU made up of 80 in- 
grodlehts, including mercury, gold, sil- 
ver, gems, rhino horn, musk apd bam- 
boo. ‘ 1 Many of the present Chinese lead- 
ers receive this pill but the ordinary 
masses have trouble in. getting it,' 1 says 
Dr. Losnng Wangya, an eminent Tibetah 
practitioner, who was permitted by the 
Chinese occupation authorities In Tibet to 
move to Dharmsala 1 last year, and is now 
the Dalai Lama's personal physician. 

Traditional, medicines include ‘Verying 
combinations of herbs, roots,* metals, 

. minerals; jewels, animal extracts and 
other ingredients, They are' based on 
1 ,600-year 1 old scriptures, to which have 
been added, Chinese, and Mongolian in- 
fluences.' 

Tibetan Buddhist philosophy (believes in, 
a close Inter-relation between physical, 
and mental well-being an,d that any. disor- 
der can be interpreted as: an- imbalance. 
Medicines, and advice . on- diet 
;style, aim lo restore lost: equilibrium. • '. 

Diagnosis is by examining the. pptient’B, 
• urine and tongue and by feeling puls.es in, 
{he wrists and lower forearms. ‘This, is 
best done in the early morning before the. 


body becomes 'agitated'. Some ailments 
require not only medicines but also such 
measures as blood-letting, insertion of 
-gold heedles into the top of the head and 
gold cauterisation of the energy meridians 
which the Tibetan texts describe as run- 
ning through the body. 

Astrology plays a part In establishing 
the best time for treatment and there are 
special mantras to be recited when' taking 
particular medicines. 

Research at the moment concentrates 
on the application of herbal- cures to 
cancer and diabetes but the Institute's 
main aim is simply to preserve the corpus 
of traditional Tibetan medicine, which 
otherwise might be lost altogether. 


“We are the only institute preserving 
the Tibetan medicine, “ explains Mrs. 
Samden Thalka, the institute’s assistant 
director. “At one point the Chinese al- 
most completely destroyed it, burning the 
scriptures and throwing precious medi- 
cines down the toilet.** 

Now talks are under way with a German 
drug firm to provide equipment for the 
mass- production of Tibetan pills for inter- 
national sale. The aim is to market the 
‘Precious, wish- fulfilling jewel' at around 
S2 a dose. 


(Observer News Service) 
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We must fmd methods to reduce^ 
levels to the normal one pari ner ? 
ion.'* Dr. Al Haj Ahmad said 

lmplants 

A stimulating session on implanictxi 
was given by Professor Hamdi MoW. 
in the educational portion of the 3 
ence. The Egyptian- born doctor few 
rently working to develop a new miters 
that could be used to implants in them 
and not be rejected. All materials 
used loosen and are rejected by the 
tissue in from six months tofourjun 

The new substance would be acaiba. 
based substance that will accept bone iore 
gration from the jaw thus creating i 
manent bond between it and the injxui 
However, this is still in the experimeau] 
stage of developing the material ii»s 
Even when it is perfected, implantation 
not for everyone, only certain select.*! 
cases, and wili not replace dentures 
people who need tooth replacement c 
substitutes. 

Professor Mohammed is a former dw 
mute of Dr. Al Haj Ahmad's atulgwiL: 
of Alexandria University. He then c. 
further studies in the UK and theovt: 
on to do research at Florida Uaivttif> 
USA. 

Thieves 

Jordanian dentists also enjoyed ak 
(ure by Professor Drinnan of Buffalo t: 
i versify , USA on forensic medicine r 
the use of denial imprints and cam r 
crime detection. It seems that tcelb^ix: 
ore as distinctive as fingerprints. Ew) 
one leaves their own marks. Soifadc 
nal enters a house to kill the residence 
then euts an apple on his way out, tbs 
ing the core on the floor, experts caaut 
his teelhprints from the remain! wu 
apple and use this clue to catch the k 
der. Dental casts are now admissible k 
dence in criminal trials. 


Vaccination 
by aerosol 

A new method of administering vtfW 
aerosol spray instead oTlnJectloncoiw 
to the eradication of measles. 
under way at the University of Lo*® 
institute of Child Hcaltli. • 

“The mortality rate In Africa,** 
stance. Is 400 times greater than 
Western world” said David 
fessor or Tropical Child Heallhi 
supervising the project. » 

“By the time children are 
Hie usual age at which nn ad- 
ministered - a third haveiiad thed^* 

Explaining the aerosol inrtjjj" L, 
advantages, he added. ‘‘^sch^ 
be given by untrained personnel.^ 

havethcexpenscofsyrlng8S.no 

Involved In giving lnjectlons '- 
countrles, a third orall child pollock 
predpated by an Injection. ^ 

A small mask, attached I to ■ B 
containing the vaccine, is held ^ 
and mouth and spraying Is done «■> 
pump. (W 


By Janice Morley 

tfhrY FOX is a Canadian 
legend. He was 18 when doc- 
tors discovered he had 
cancer. His leg was ampu- 
tated and he underwent treat- 
ment but he couldn’t readjust 
easily- 

The acute realisation of what 
iliis disease had done to him, 
audio others he saw in hospital, 
made him an angry and deter- 
mined man. His rebellion took 
the form of a challenge he set 
himself to run across Canada for 
it e Cancer Society. 

He achieved a marathon a day 
for 3339 miles before the defeat 
that resulted in his death aged 
21 in June 1981. He had made 
24 million dollars — more than a 
dollar for every man. woman and 
child in the country. 

Terry Fox not only captured 
the hearts of his country but the 
imagination of film producer 
Robert Cooper who visited Ter- 
r/s family with the idea of turn- 
ing the story into a film. 

Their wish was that it should 
tie as authentic as possible, 
which sent him off in his search 
for a similar character. 

Eric Fryer, a 21 -year-old 
cancer- patient, had never acted 
More. His shyness even 
prevented him reading out aloud 
in class. 

The Terry Fox story receives 
iu Royal premiere in London on 
May 31. In it Eric plays the lead. 
For his performance he won the 
highest accolade Canada could 
give him. The production itself 
took five Academy of Canadian 
unenia Awards. 

There is little to suggest that 
tnc Fryer hss been transformed 
w two years from a neighbour in 
this quiet Toronto suburb to a 
film star. 

His only splash of affluence is 
uw newly-acquired pick-up truck 
W«d outside the modest de- 
racaea home where he lives with 

hSiW 8 '., 5® uses Jt t0 lakc 

g girlfriend Diane Delisle from 

Si- 1 ?? .S ducali °n department. 
»« lhe weekends. It is dif- 
om Lg° reCa ^ k fls also only 

his J*- not the 8gO that 
Mw ,J[ e S ut “My parents 
Ukino f BdVert ,n 0Ur local P a P er 

tp KW m 3 

ss « si , n .% f-^ 0 :?. ikinE 


Casting director Stuart Aikens 
hud seen 200 aspirants and con- 
tacted innumerable doctors and 
rehabilitation wards when Eric 
Fryer walked in. The first thing 
that struck him was how like 
Terry Fox lie was. The resem- 
blance is us uncanny as the 
closeness of the boy's exper- 
iences. 

Terry Fox was 1 8 and playing 
basket ball when he hurt his 
knee and an examination discov- 
ered cancer. Eric was a hockey 
player. “ Every school- boy plays 
hockey in Canada. Another boy 
hit me on the knee and it began 
to swell. 

“When the doctors told me I 
had cancer and that my leg would 
have to be amputated ! did not 
believe them. I could not under- 
stand why it had to be me? None 
of my friends had cancer. I felt: 
who deserves this at 18?" 

One year of exhausting and 
nauseating chemotherapy be- 
gan directly after the amputation 
to kill the cancer cells. “For the 
firsL six months I had to go for 
treatments lasting three days 
twice a month. Then once a 
month. I hated them. I was de- 
pressed before 1 went in and an- 
gry when I came out." Every 
time he swore he'd never go 
again. 

Challenge 

Eric knew we would have to 
relive these experiences If he got 
the film part but acting bore no 
contrast to the real thing. 

“The memory forgets that 
pain. I could recall what it was 
like but I wasn't going to feel 
it." 

Like Terry Fox he took on the 
second challenge of his young 
life. Though his was not running 
ucross Canadu it was 36 weeks 
of filming in which he was in 
every scene. 

He had to learn how to run. He 
liked sport but not running, it 
hurt landing on his artificial leg. 
“it was a lot Harder than I'd ex- 
pected. There were times when l 
had a lot of bad thoughts. I must 
have been difficult to live with. 
When the film was finished l 
swore I’d never run again." 

And he had to learn to act. He 
spent hours reading about Terry, 
learning memory exercises, 
emotional responses, voice 
projection but the greatest 
achievement was the melting 
down of his shyness. 
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Carrot and leek 

Ingredients 

1 car ' ot3 * Peeled and roughly 

r Catoi**? ,rimmed - chopped (use 
. , OfflUnmes butter 
*3? rCSC,,ickeri stock 

'>^p^r h0PPCdP " r!ley 

^°nofcr eam 

or yoghurt 


soup 

Method 




Terry Fox, the Canadian 
legend 


“I didn't do it to become a 
star. I did not want to make a big 
statement like Terry, but I 
understood his anger. I knew 
why lie wanted to run across Ca- 
nada." 

He saw the completed film in a 
small viewing studio with other 
members of the cast and his 
family. That had the greatest 
impact of all. 

Those intimate moments in the 
bathroom alone, staring al his 
head bereft of the hair those che- 
motherapy treatments had so 
cruelly destroyed, the sight of 
other sufferers, it brought too 
much back. But his feelings are 
now positive. 

He is only 12 months away 
from his final check-up. His ho- 
spital visits are infrequent. He 
has virtually been given his clean 
bill of health. ' ' In many ways 1 
feel stronger. I appreciate life 
more than ! used to." 

There is a mature note of cau- 
tion in his voice. When fate has 
chosen to impose a sentence, 
and a phenomenal success as a 
film star, on one so young, it is 
hardly surprising. 

(London Express Service) 


Chefs 

Corner 


• Grate one carrot and reserve It for garnish 

• Melt the butter over a low heat, add the carrots and leeks, cover the pan 

and cook them for ten minutes 

• Add the slock and one tablespoon parsley and bring to the boil, then 
simmer for 20 minutes 

• Cool, liquidize or sieve 

• Whip in the cream or yoghurt, grated carrot and chopped parsley. 

■ Either re-heat very gently or chill for 2-3 hours before serving. 


“*■ 


Cottage cheese cream 
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Method 

• Beat the cheese until creamy add the egg yolks and sugar, vanilla and 

lemon juice and rind . . 

• Blend until smooth , , 

• Beat the egg whites until, they stand in peaks 

• Gradually fold into the cheese 

• Stir in the raisins 

• Chill for one hbur ' 
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Spices and herbs 

SPICES AND HERBS when used correctly and in the appropri- 
ate amounts can do much to contribute to the favours of our 
favourite dishes. Most of us usually rely on the little cans and 
packets of ground spices that we find on supermarket shelves 
because that is what we are used to doing. Yet the very 
process of grinding the substance of the spice or herb into 
powder form greatly increases its surface area, thus speeding 
up the evaporation rate of the volatile oils that make the spice 
what it is. By the time that those little cans arrive at their 
destination and sit on the shelf until you buy them, they are 
but a pale shadow of their former self. 

Fortunately, here in Jordan we can find most of our favour- 
ite spices and herbs, and perhaps a few that we haven't tried 
before, in bulk form. You may buy them 1 in any amount of 
grammes. All it needs is an adventurous trip into the older 
part of town where you can recognize tha spice shops by their 
aroma and lhe large burlap bags sitting everywhere around 
the interior of the place. 

Buy the spice in small amounts. For example, 2 SO gram- 
mes of black peppercorns will supply a family of seven for a 
year, so if your family is smaller, then 100 grammes should 
last a good long time. Then, if you don't already have a blen- 
der or a grinder attachment for your kitchen machines, per- 
haps you would like to invest in a brass mortar and pestle to 
grind up the spice just before you put it into your recipe, 
catching ail the full flavour it possesses. 

Many of the herbs can be grown in your garden, giving you 
a fresh supply always available and adding to the beauty of 
your landscaping. 

Here is a list to start you off, with the Arabic names. 
Cardamom { hail) — sold as seed pods. Grind only as needed 
as it loses its flavour rapidly. 

Cinnamon (erfeh) — in bark or powdered form. Use the bark 
in beverages or pickling liquids as the powder gives cloudy 
results. 

Cloves l kabsh oronfil) — whole budiets. Bottles of clove oil 
are. also available and .the oil can be rubbed on the gums as a 
temporary painkiller if you have a toothache while you are 
making an appointment to see the dentist. 

Ginger (zinzabil) dried root form. 

Nutmeg (Joz ai teeb) — sold whole for about E0 fils each. 

Pepper (filfil) — black pepper ( fllfll as wad) is round in whole 
peppercorns and ground form 

Red pepper (filfil ahmar, or sbuta) in powder, minced in 
olive oil or brine, or fresh. These red pepper plants have sev- 
eral forms and some can make very decorative potted plants. 

Saffron Casfur) — dried whole blossoms or powder. 
Turmeric (curciim) — dried root or powder. 

Anise seed ( yansun) — seeds. 

Bay leaf ( warak shajar al ghar) — although not grown here, 
the leaves grown in Turkey are said to be the best in the 
world. So ask a friend heading to Istanbul to get you some. 

Caraway ( karawia) — ground form. 

Coriander (cusbara) — fresh green herb is sold in vegetable 
stands or you can get seeds and grow it in the garden. Clip 
often so the plants won't go to seed. Chop and fry It, then 
store in freezer. 

Cumin ( kamun) — ground form. Ton't buy coffee when you 
purchase • this as it trades flavors, its aroma penetrating 
plastic packging. 

Camomile (babunich) — fresh or dried stalks with little 
yellow flowers. 

Celery — for the first year it is available fresh in vegetable 
markets. Be sure to buy some or we may be back to celery 
seeds next year. 

Lemon thyme ( molisa) — This is a very beautiful shrub and 
its leaves are used fresh or dried to flavour tea. - 

Mint (nana) — fresh or it grows well in the garden, if you 
want to dry the leaves, wash them and put on a try in well 
ventilated area, away from direct sunlight. Leaves will 
blacken and lose aroma if.struck by direct sun. 

Onions (basal) — buy small seed onions and plant to give 
year-round supply, or buy fresh spring onions. 

Parsley (bakdunis) — fresh at grocers. This variety Is known 
as chervil, and has a softer leaf and milder taste than the 
kinds found in the UK and USA. 

Rosemary ( husalban) — used as shrubbery here. A small cut- 
ting will grow if cared for. 

Sage (miramia) — fresh and dried stalks of silvery grey fuzzy 
leaves. 

• Thyme (zaatar) — sold fresh as stalks of green round small, 
leaves, ' in spririgtime only. There are many, varieties. of this 
herb, one of which is native to Jordan, and grows wild. A little 
added to the salad will give new zest to it. 

Be adventurous and give these forms of spices and herbs a 
try the nejet time you cook. 
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Friends of Archaeology Scholarship winners take 

their opportunity with iov 

WE DON’T think they have done anything wrong but the ^ J 


people 


WE DON’T think they have done anything wrong but the 
Friends are going down the mines this month anyway. 

- The occasion will be a trip to AjLoun and the Iron Mines at 
Wadi Wardeh on Friday I i May. ACOR Director David Mc- 
Creery will lead the trip which begins with a visit to Qai‘at er 
Rabad, the medie&val castle or Ajloun. 

The Friends will then plumb the depths or the Wadi Wardeh 
which are thought to date back to the early Iron Age. After a 
picnic lunch the return trip will be via Talul edh Dahab and 
Deir Alla. 

The roads will be rough and a high clearance vehicle is ess- 
ential. 

From Thursday 24 May to Saturday 26 May there will be a 
trip to Petra and Jebel Haroun. This will include a visit to 
Shobak castle, camping at El Beidha forest in the Sharah Mts 
east of Petra and, for those who feel energetic, a climb to 
Jebel Haroun, the traditional site of Aaron's tomb. 

Everyone should bring a sleeping bag, food, water, good 
shoes and a hat but not too much else. A minibus will be 
available for those without transport but please book before 
Thursday 1 0 May if you want to be sure of a place. 

in between trips there is a choice of these lectures this 
month. On Tuesday 8 May at 7.00 pm Dr Fawzi Zayadin will 
be talking at the Goethe Institute about “The Nabatean Gods 
and their Sanctuaries". 

On 9 May at 7.00 pm Hans Georg Gebel of the University 
of Tubingen will be giving a lecture on 'The Ace ramie Neoli-/ 
Lhic in Southern Jordan' compared with other areas in transi-' 
Lion from food- gathering to food* producing in the Near East. 
This will be at the German Evangelical Institute for Archae- 
ology. 

On Wednesday 1 6 May at ACOR Dr Donald Henry will be 
reporting on the results of his archaeological surveys and 
soundings in the Wadi Hisma near Wadi Rum. His lecture 
will be at 6.30 pm. 

Completing the quartet is a lecture on Monday 2 1 May at 
7.00 pm at the British Institute for Archaeology and History 
(opposite University of Jordan). John Stewart will be talking 
on 'The North Theatre at Jerash. ideals and realities’ and the 
problems of the restoration programme. 

ACOR's course on “ Archaeology and the Books of Joshua 
and Judges" which is being conducted by Dr. Robert Boling, 
continues until Tuesday 22 May. The course is a review of 
recent explorations and surface surveys in Palestine and Jor- 
dan focusing on the transition from the late Bronze Age to 
Iron I (p. 1200 BC). 

Classes meet on Tuesday evenings at 6.30 and the cost Is 
JD 3 per session. More information is available from Laura> 
Hess on 8 1491 7. 

And if all that isn't enough to fill your time Dr. Cherie Len- 
zen could do' with some help in processing pottery from Khir- 
bet Salameh. If you are willing to help you can call her at 
ACOR after 2.00 pm. 
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• “I've been waiting for this op- 
portunity all my life" says 
Yasser Qandll, one of the suc- 
cessful candidates for the Coun- 
cil of International Program- 
mes (C1P) 1984/85 overseas 
scholarships. 

“I've been nervous for the 
past year, ever since 1 was inter- 
viewed as a possible candidate 
for the scholarship," he says 
and continues "This is the 
greatest thing that has ever hap- 
pened to me, it means a big 
change in my life." 

Yasser comes from a family of 
eight children, is the second eld- 
est of seven boys and lives with 
his family in Marka. Since his 
graduation with a B.A. in Psych- 
ology from Jordan University 
last year he has worked at the 
Young Women's Muslim Asso- 
ciation Special Education Cen- 
tre. 

Yasser will now spend one 
year on a training course in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. On his re- 
turn he expects to be responsible 
for the new Adult Handicapped 
Hostel now under construction at 
the centre. 

Miss Basina Burgan from the 
Ministry of Social Development 
has also been awarded a scholar- 
ship. She is planning to spend 
four months in New York City. 

Basma has a B.A. in psych- 
ology from the American Univ- 
ersity of Beirut and a diploma In . 
elementary education. She has 
previously held an AID scholar- 
ship from AUB. Her speciality is 
child welfare and she will be 
practising the new skills she 
gains in this field in her job with 
the ministry. 

The CIP is private voluntary 
organization in the United States 
Mrs Marina Vlets, wife of the 
American Ambassador told The 
Star. She said it sponsors cultu- 
ral and professional exchange in 
the fields of social work, youth 
work and education. 

The CIP Is private voluntary 
organization in the United States 
Mrs Marina Vlets* wife of the 


American Ambassador told The 
Star. She said it sponsors cultu- 
ral and professional exchange in 
the fields of social work, youth 
work and special education. 

CIP has offered a yearly pro- 
gramme for about 200 partici- 
pants since 1956. It is financed 
totally by private initiatives. “1 
managed tc raise the money for 
this year's scholarships from last 
years American Women of Am- 
man bazaar and a CIP sponsored 
copcert" said Mrs. Viets. 



Basma Burgan 

Mrs Viets said CIP has three 
objectives — to increase profess- 
ional knowledge in the fields of 
social work and special educa- 
tion. to increase understanding 
of the world's different cultures 
through social contact and to 
promote peace through sharing 
and understanding. 

Mrs Viets herself has done a 
great deal of voluntary work and 
In Jordan she has been respon- 
sible for reviving the CIP pro- 
gramme after a period of de- 
cline. She is also involved with 
Sister Theresa's Home of Peace, 
the Cerebral Palsy Foundation 
and many other groups. She also 
helped to found the “Madras 
Charity Centre" 

Both Yasser Qandil and Basma 
Burgan expressed their deep ap- 
preciation of Mrs. Viets' help 
and for the generous amount of 
financial support they have 
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The American Centre presents 'Oh Mr. Faulkner, DoYou Wr- 
ite?* a one man play created by John Maxwell and Tom Du- 
pree and starring John Maxwell. 

Thursday 3 May at S.00 pm at the Royal Cultural Centre. 

There will be a discussion with John Maxwell and stage man- 
ager Gregory Miller on Friday 4 May at 4.00 pra at the Royal 
Cultural Centre. 

Concerto 

", The German Embassy presents two different classical 
« concerts by the Baden- Wnerttemberg State Youth Symphony 
■ v Orchestra 

? Saturday 5 and Sunday. 6 May at 8.00 pm at the Royal Cultu- 
* ral Centre. i 

4 The French Cultural Centre presents Annlck Lecomte in a re- 
~ cital of French piano music. 

TuosrJgy 8 May at 8.00 pm at the Royal Cultural Centre 
Wednesday 9 May at 8.00 pm at Yarmouk University 

■j Exhibitions 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘ Decouverte De la Ma- 
• rine* . 

■’ Thursday 3 May at- the Ffench Centre. 

* Jordanle 84’ an exhibition of work by "The Young Jorda- 
V nlan Artists’ 5 

Saturday 5 until Tuesday 15 May at the French Centre 
V An exhibition of work by French artist Michel LecOmte 

Monday 7 May until Tuesday 15 May at the Royal Cultural 
■- Centre . iV/jj ■ _ V 

; i: Exhibition of serlgraphic prints by Kamel Boullata, open at 
the. Jordan National Gallery of Art until 12 May. . ~ 


lectures ' 

The Goethe Institute presents a lecture in English by 
Dr Fawzi Zayadlne “The Nabatean Gods and Their Sanctua- 

iIBSi 

Tuesday 8 May at 7.00 pm at the Goethe Institute. 

The German Eyartelical institute for Archaeology presents a 
lecture In English ( with slides) by Hans Georg Gebel 'The Ac- 
erainlc Neolithic In Southern Jordan, compsred with other 

th^NM^Ens?^* 11 Ir0m to food- producing In 

Wednesday 9 May at 7, 0Q pm at the German Evangelical In- 
stitute for Archaeology 

Films 

The French Cultural Centre presents 'Orfeu Negro' a 1959 
SKto'ioUveira'" 8 Marp5ssaDaw "' Mello 

Thursday 3 May at 7.45 pm 

' i l • 

The American Centre presents 'Robert Frost’ (28 mins), 
bom? Roberl Frost read * ng his poems at hla New England 

'Theodore Roethke: In A Dark Time’ (27 mins) 

Monday 7 May at 4.00 pm and 7.00 pm I’. 

The Alla Art Gallery presents ah exhibition of drawings and 
etchings by Australian artist Gaye Patterson. 

■ Ctontindos until Thursday 10 |May. :' • . t 

The YY^CA presents an exhibition of flower' arrangements at 
the Jordan Intercontlnehtol Hotel. ^ 

Wednesday 9 Mfly from 5.0 Of pm add Thursday 10 May. 


receded lor their expenses in 
America. All concerned have 
also expressed their thanks to 
Mr. All Ghandour of Alia, the 
Royal Jordanian Airline, for his 
contribution of airline tickets 
both for this years and last years 
scholarship winners. 

Flowers have forever been a 
source of beauty and poetic io- 
spiralion and this will be pre. 
ciseiy depicted at “Blooms for 
Peace the 1 1 th annual flowr 
arrangement show to be held by 
the Young Women Christian 
Association ( YWCA) of Jordan, 
at the Jordan Intercontinental 
Hotel on 9 and 1 0 May. 

The six sections of the show 
carry their own Individual and 
poetic titles as well. One of these 
sections. ‘ ‘ Assalam Aleikura" 
(Peace be upon you), will sym- 
bolise love and peace through 
flower arrangements, each ar- 
rangement made in two contain- 
ers of one combination to forma 
two- in- one composition. 

Arrangements of while flower* 
and green foliage in silver con- 
tainers. with several white and 
silver candles will symbolize the 
tranquil “Peace al the Hori- 
zon," while a third section will 
consist of blazing arrangements 
of red, orange and yellow flow- 
ers all combined with branches, 
driftwood and metals to express 
the suffering of war in “Agony 
and Ecstasy." But behind each 
kind of suffering are aspirations 
for better things — and it is the 
arrangements of tall flowers with 
ascending lines, to give the im- 
pression of height, that will rep- 
resent “High Aspirations." 

Verses of poems that deal wilb 
the themes of love and peace will 
be freely used at another section 
of the show. “Poetic Inspira- 
tion" will include the verses thal 
inspired each of the flower ar- 
rangements written on accompa- 
nying cards. 

Vegetables and fruit will nol be 
left out, for the sixth section of 
the show is dedicated to "Our 
Bountiful Jordan. "Part of this 
section will display samples of 
Jordan’s agricultural produce, 
along with rural touches such « 
wheelbarrows, wooden boards 
and brass containers. The second 
part demands high artistic crea- 
tivity as the flowers of fresh 
fruit and vegetables will high- 
light this section. 

The special committee of 12 
YWCA members who are run- 
ning the show, together with tne 
Japanese Embassy in Amman, 
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daira, a teacher and expert in 
flower arranging at the Sogesu 
School in Tokyo, Japan, to help 
with the show as well as to de- 
monstrate her skills at gather- 
ings later on during this week. 

Proceeds from the exhibition 
will go to YWCA projects in Jor- 
dan. Each of the YWCA bran- 
ches in Amman, Jerusalem, 
ico, Husun and Madaba 
several services such as 
nursery centres from which aw- 
tal of over 500 children benefl ■ 
Some have opened vocation" 
training centres and hostels an 
are also involved in refugee ser- 
vices. 

"Blooms for Peace" 
opened by Her Majesty^*":' 
Zeln Sharif, at 5 pm on ? Mg. 
And the show will run on 1 0 

from 1 0 6 pm.. Ticket* for, 

tlie opening evening are . w*' 
and for the second day ip/J . 
adults and 500 fils for studea^ 
Tickets are available, at t 
YWCA of flee, in Amman : 



Ike Henna night from Pakistan 


All the world’ s weddings 


», Beautiful portraits of wedding 
ceremonies and folklore dancing 
from nine different countries 
wore on show at the Jordan 
Intercontinental Hotel last Satur- 
day evening in a programme 
which was organised by the Arab 
Women Graduates Club as one of 
their monthly activities. 

"All our social, cultural and 
educational activities are aimed 
al Introducing our members to 
wh others cultures and differ- 
ent ways of life and at strenght- 
hemag the friendship between 
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them" said club president Dr. 
Mawta Bakkiri. 

Dr. Bakkiri said that the club 
has “adopted" the children's 
department of the Bashir Hospi- 
tal and funds from Saturday's ac- 
tivities will go for the construc- 
tion of a new children's games 
room at the hospital. 

The show was under the pa- 
tronage or Her Royal Highness 
Princess Alla and was opened by 
well known announcer and mem- 
ber of the club Kawthar Al Na- 
shashlbl who explained the role 
of the club in Jordanian society 
and the particular purpose of Sa- 
turday's show. 

The show was then presented, 
in boih Arabic and English, by 
Rimi Azar and Affaf Kadamanl 
of Radio Jordan. 

The opening number was from 
Qatar and was a dance to a Gulf 
bride, second was a folkloric 
dance from the USSR. The third 
item on the programme was a ty- 
pical Pakistani ' ' Leilat Al Henna 
(Henna night) when the bride- 
grooms parents offer their 
presents to the bride and she is 
decorated with henna. 

Twenty one people were In- 
volved in the Pakistani item in- 
cluding some professional sin- 
gers who happened to be in Am- 
man at the time. The dresses, 
and even the flowers, were 
brought from Pakistan for the 
occasion. 
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By GARY LARSON 





Intermission with Abu Ghazl 

Following this was a demon- 
stration of traditional Tunisian 
costume as worn by a young Tu- 
nisian boy, the enactment of a 
church wedding from the Philip- 
pines and then wedding dresses 
from Canada, Korea and Japan. 
After the soft Japanese music 
which accompanied the last item 
there was a change to lively 
Greek music and a demonstra- 
tion of Greek dancing by a young 
woman and her two children. 

After all this action the au- 
dience was ready for a tea break 
and an intermission was an- 
nounced during which noted Ra- 
baba player Abu Ghazi provided 
the entertainment. 

The occasion ended with a 
splash with 50 Jordanians and 
50 Palestinians enacting a joint 
Jordanian- Palestinian wedding. 
It began with the first meeting of 
the couple and went through the 
process of asking for the bride’s 
hand and finished with the happy 
ending of a beautiful wedding in- 
fused with both the simple Be- 
douin spirit and a lively Pales- 
tinian atmosphere. The item 
lasted for an hour and ended 
with best wishes for the newly 
weds and hopes that future 
weddings will be held in Jer- 
usalem. 

The director of the show, 
which lasted altogether, for three 
and a half hours Was Victoria 
Oiueisb who usually designs arid 
directs shows for the pjub. 
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Honesty is the best policy 
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By Hamdan AI-HaJ 
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SALIM WAS a poor farmer. 
He got up early every morn- 

i! r 

ing, ate his breakfast and 
then went to work on his 

r : - : 
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farm. He had two sons, Rami 
.. _ and Ali. Rami was clever and 


the. far/n as soon as he came 
back from the school. But All 
was on the contrary. He 
never helped his father 

who was getting old. 

The two boys were advised 
by their mother to help their 
father, but to Ali this advice 
fell on deaf ears. He left the 
house and went out to play. 
Rami was asked to take food 
to his father, and lie went 
with pleasure. Salim was 
happy that at least one of his 
sons was serious and cared 
lor him. While they were sit- 
ting together in the shade of a 
big tree. Salim said “Be al- 
ways nice with your friends 
and colleagues my dear son. “ 

“lam always and I shall al- 
ways be,” replied Rami. 


“My dear son,” said Sa- 
lim, “ Honesty is the best po- 
licy, if you are honest, God 
will always guide you to the 
safe side and you will fear no 
one”. The conversation went 
on. Then after some time, fa- 
ther and son left the farm for 
home. 

At home, they were happily 
welcomed by the mother. The 
Tamily was happy although it 
was poor and modest. 

After some time, Salim 
grew older and weaker and 
the family was threatened by 
poverty since he was the only 
bread provider. His wife tried 
to help him. But Salim felt 
ashamed when the villagers 
saw his wife working on the 
land because the tradition in 
his village restricted wives to 
remain at home. They were 
always to lake care of the 
children, do the housework 
but nothing else. 

Ali did not realize the prob- 
lem his family was going 


through because he was all 
the time out playing. On the 
other hand. Rami, the young- 
est son, decided to hold the 
responsibility. While he was 
studying he kept helping with 
the work on the farm. 

One day, he felt bored 
while working on the farm, 
so he went to a nearby river 
to have a bath. There, Rami 
saw a deer and decided to 
catch it. Rami chased the 
deer, but could not catch up 
with the animal's speed. He 
threw his axe at the deer but 
missed it. Suddenly the deer 
disappeared in the bushes. It 
was getting darker when 
Rami discovered it was im- 
possible for him to catch the 
deer, also he found out it was 
difficult to look for his axe. 
Meanwhile, back home, his 
parents were disturbed about 
his long absence. At last he 
found his way back but with- 
out his axe . 

... to be continued next week 
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fascinating E A RTH 

r.v BY PHILIP SEFF.Rh.D. & DAVID BAER, II 



EARTHQUAKES 




Scientists now 
KNOW THAT SOME 
ANIMALS CAN FEEL 
EARTHQUAKE ft 
VIBRATIONS 
LONG ■ 

BEFORE ^ 
HUMANS 


MARCH • 1/ 

lOth. 1933. A 
COUPLE DRIVING 
HOME TO THEIR FAR** ; . : 

JUST OUTSIDE LONS BEACH, '‘'p 

CALI FORNIA, WERE AMAZED TO - 01 

SEE THEIR COWS LYING FLAT ON THE 
GROUND HEADS OUTSTRETCHED IN A ** ® • 

WHEEL-LIKE PATTERN. A FEW MINUTES LATER 1 

the PfSASTROUS EARTHQUAKE STRUCK: 
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Proverbs 


When wealth Is lost, nothing Is lost. 
When health is lost, something Is 
lost. But when character Is lost all is 
lost. 

» * * • 

Sow charity even on unworthy soil, for j 
It will never be fruitless wherever It is 
sown. Verily charity though It re- 
mains long unknown, no one will reap 
but him who sows It. 

• • • * 

1 . Money is a good servant but a bad 
master. 

• * • * 

2 . Self-reliance Is the way to success. 

**•*,. 

3. Time of knowledge lasts from the 
cradle to the grave 

,**•■# 

4. Beauty without virtue is like a 
flower without| fragrance. 

5. There Is no Inheritance like pollte- 
iess.. 


Those proverbs Were chosen and sent 
to Star Kids by $uzan HerzalJah. Su- 
san is in the first secondary class and 
attends Halima al-Saadia School. 
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African bee eaters 

Gliding, fluttering, darting In and out of the long tun- 
nels that lead to their nesting chambers, these African 
birds are going about the business of co mm unal living. 

*£ e carmine bee-eaters, one of the 24 species of 
birds that eat bees. 

On the surface, bee- eaters appear to be highly coop- 
erative creatures that live together in harmony. Acts 
of seeming altruism abound among the hundreds of 
birds that live In each colony. Some, known as “hel- 
pers at the nest, * * actually forgo reproduction and de- 
vote themselves to feeding the offspring of others. 

Food Is procured by grabbing a bee In midair and 
I“ e “ repeatediy banging the bee's head on a branch 
** dles ; The trick Is to do it without getting 
stung. Surprisingly, bee-eaters are not immune to be 
stings. 

™ But . clo ®* r *°° k at life in a bee eater colony yields 
surprising findings. The Cornell University ornithol- 
ogist Stephen Emlen, who went to Kenya to study a 
species called the white- fronted bee-eaters, has found 
a society characterized by perpetual conflict, ruthless 
competition and sexual violence, a kind of ongoing 
avian soap opera. 


Spot the Difference 
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Someone near to you', could become very jealous, and 
tPRlCORN -Uetemoer they nee d diplomatic handling later in the week, but 
. lannarv 19th ' a11 should go well, and you should be feeling happy and 

Hstto January excited by the end or the week. You would be very well 

^ advised not Lo listen to the idle chatter of a friend this 
week. It would be much better for you to check up on the 
facts yourself, for although (rue, it is likely to be exag- 
gerated. 


CANCER _ June 
21st to July 21st 


IQUARIUS — January 
Hi to February 18th 



PISCES - February 
Iftli to March 20th 



ARIES — March 
lid to April 20th 



TAURUS -April 
fid to May 20th 




GEMINI — May 
fid (o June 20th 



If you are planning a future tie-up of any kind, this 
would be an extremely good week to go ahead with defin- 
ite arrangements. This will work out very well, and 
should be very advantageous. Towards the end of the 
week, you could receive an unexpected gain, which could 
well surprise you. and you will find yourself very popular 
and gay. Celebrations with someone of the opposite sex 
are quite likely after mid- week. Financially, you should 
try lo economise this week. 


Some time during this coming week, someone around 
you who is much more knowledgeable than yourself, 
could surprise you by taking you into their confidence. 
This will ultimately be of great benefit lo you, and you 
will progress as a result, in a sphere hereto unlhought of. 
Where your domestic life is concerned, you must try to 
be a good listener during this coming week. An old friend 
with problems on their mind will seek your advice. 


Someone who is not really your friend could try lo 
probe you to find out how you are doing this week. You 
would be very well advised to tell them absolutely noth- 
ing, and siring them along. A social outing which you 
have been looking forward to for some time past, will 
have to be cancelled, and you could find yourseir feeling 
just a little disappointed. However, where your romantic 
life is concerned, you should be feeling very optimslic. 


The indications are that there is quite a lot of hard 
work ahead of you during this coming week, yet at the 
same lime, you should be able to make use of your art- 
istic abilities with surprising results. A friend whom you 
have not known for a very long time may ask to borrow 
some money during this week. It would be wise to refuse, 
but be very. .tactful about this. Things should become 
much more comfortable and easier for you now. 


Most things should go surprisingly well for you during 
this coining week, and minor problems will sort themsel- 
ves out quite satisfactory. The weekend should leave you 
feeling a lot easier in the mind than you have been for 
quite some lime past. Whore your working life is 
concerned, a change could be an opportunity which you 
have been wailing for. The indications are that you could 
also have u surprise visitor who is not all that welcome. 



LEO — July 
22ml t0 August 21st 



This is not the lime to assert your authority in ihc 
home, for in doing so, you will gel into bad odour with a 
very strong- minded and stubborn person. You could find 
yourself making plans for a journey of an unexpected na- 
ture. This will lake up a good deal of your spare lime 
during the early part of the week, but there should be a 
pleasant financial surprise in store for you by week's 
c end. 


The week in general seems full of routine odds and 
ends, but the latter part of the week should liven up enor- 
mously, and a new friendship of a lasting nature is highly 
likely. You will find that your intuition will be your great- 
est asset during this coming week, when you are faced 
with a choice between two completely different things. 
Do not allow yourself to be influenced by other people's 
opinions which would only be wrong for you. 


VIRGO — August 
22nd to September 21st 



LIBRA — September 
22nd to October 22nd 



SCORPIO — October 
23rd to November 21st 



SAGITTARIUS — 
November 

22nd to December 20th 
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Thnrsdgy 3 May 

Birthday Greetings lo You. Although the year may not start 
'to stages* 1 ** l0U ^ 1x5 a Severally successful one after the ini- 

JJ* more you follow up new contacts and the more hospil- 
K U are t0 and sundry, the happier will be your cxis- 
•w during the next twelve months. 

are tbat y°u may find it necessary to adapt your- 
ii»t k.,» new , way of life that could at first present difficul- 
kter° U d m ° Sl l * e ^ n * le *y prove to be more than worlh- 

Run^Pr ai i c ? a * year could appear rather choppy -at limes and 
11 very difficult lo save, but al the early autumn 
• 1 "■ lbl “8S will alter for the better. 

Amy 4 May 

Greetings to You. The next twelve months should 
to a S6tis fymg solution to a financial problem which 
fcRWUw a Httle worry for you, and from July on- 
tnvhnd., J°° ks “P. and there should be no further need for 
™* ue depression in this field. 

tomliKir £ ere coutd be an unexpected introduction to a 
i**- . . o* .the oodorIib SAT uihirh rnniH nrnve to be a life— 


•tost sT ds “ P' and f° r the eligible ones amongst you, could 

j® 1 ** a partner. 

III? S/ of gaiety Indicated for the older folk as well as 

Hiiitew.u bul they would be well advised not to overdo 
Jp or tbe y could tax their energies a little loo much. 

** offers of travel which could be linked with 
— W5S - an ambition that has been felt to be long overdue. 


y 5 May 

GjeeUngs to You. The help and counsel of a close 
and- ■jour^L-f 8 at aI i times, taken a genuine interest in you 
Pnjfcleis, , etnily, should, help you considerably where a family 
Wd cQuIfi f oncerne d. during the next two or three months, 
hy { Wenh^fj^°° lb 0U * s °t ne anxious periods that you may 

' fie| d« the Indications are that you may need 
on ft careful basis until after October, but 
Mpii,- • ■ • * this should be quite a good, .year in this duec- 

aFe that there should ' be paw friends and a 

^jthsiT^ 9ly?nr social activities during the next twelve 


Sunday 6 May 

Birthday Greetings to You. 
For the young and eligible 
ones amongst you, if you 
have not in the last twelve 
months, become engaged 
then there is little doubt that 
by the October to November 
period, this will have hap- 
pened. Friendships brought 
about now should be of a last- 
ing nature on a very good fifty 
fifty basis. 

There could be a little worry 
coming your way during the 
next twelve months owing to 
the health of an elderly per- 
son, but this should prove to 
be quite unnecessary. There 
is also irritations indicated by 
the impulsive actions of a 
younger member associated 
with you. They would do well 
to show patience. 

A trip across a short wal- 
erls quite strongly indicated, 
and this .could be the forerun- 
ner to quite a few more of this 
nature. To- sum up, the next 
twelve months arc very full 
indeed. 


There should be more scope for your ideas around you 
during this week, for the indications are that here is the 
start of a rapidly moving period for you. You coutd meet 
a member of the opposite sex, and this could be the start 
of a new romantic relationship, and you will be feeling 
mucli more happier than for some lime past. Where your 
social life is concerned, a last minute invitation will 
cause you lots of rush, but this will he very successful. 


Al work, an opportunity should present itself (o you 
this week. In which you will huve extra responsibility. Do 
not be modest about this, and accept it. Try just giving 
that little exlra attention to your loved ones this week, 
and in this way. you will get their co-operation much 
more easily in everything you do. A new understanding, 
plus an extremely close link-up with a member of the op- 
posite sex, should give you a greater peace of mind and 
happiness than you have known for some lime. 


This appears to be a week during which .tnany oppor- 
tunities for enjoyment should come your way, but rather 
strangely, this will mostly be during the day-time, and 
the evenings could be rather quiet. A domestic problem 
which has been the subject for much family discussion 
will be solved in an easy and straightforward manner. 
The part you play in this will stand you in good stead for 
any similar difficulties. Finances should also improve. 


An old friend will be going off on a journey some time 
during this coming week, so you may find yourself feel- 
ing a little bit sad. Cheer up, for you will soon see thorn 
again. Now is the time to launch a rather ambitious plan 
which you may have been thinking of — it will turn out to 
be very successful, and by doing so, you should please a 
member of the opposite sex. Where your working life is 
concerned, you should make much progress. 


Monday 7 May 

Birthday Greetings Lo You. It would appear Lhat one of your 
greatest faults, if one can class this as a fault, is that you do 
tend to worry loo much. This, you must try to guard againsi, 
for all the indications arc Lhal you may met up with a few 
irritations during the next twelve months, but nothing that 
there should be any real necessity for any great amount of 
depression about. 

Someone around you should show marked signs of being 
able to carry themselves along quite capably where you your- 
self have been having to help lo carry them in the past. 

Travel is quite strongly indicated for you in more than one 
direction, bul no great changes with the exception of an offer, 
which is strongly indicated, of a change either in or of your 
pres ent business. 

Tuesday 8 May 

Birthday Greetings to You. Your health, which lias been 
troubling you lately, will from the end of next month, im- 
prove rapidly, and very soon afterwards, you will be feeling 
100 per cent fit again. 

Do not over-strain your nerves or let the family pul too 
much on your shoulders. You have already done more lhan 
your fair share towards settling their problems. 

If an opportunity to travel is offered Lo you regarding your 
job you would be foolish to turn it down. Your natural cau- 
tion must not be allowed lo stand in the way of a change that 
might never come your way again. 

Towards the end of August, a lasting friendship will be 
made that could, for the eligible ones, very easily turn Into a 
romantic relationship. 


Wednesday 9 May 

Birthday Greetings to You. A definite change in yoiir future 
is indicated from September onwards and if you are still sin- 
gle, this coming year should prove to be a very romantic one. 

Your financial affairs will need careful planning, but will 
turn out to be less worrying than you bad anticipated. 

There will be times when you are perplexed over the behav- 
iour of a young person towards whom you have a certain feel- 
ing of responsibility. Up to a certain point, your influence 
could be quite strong and your advice could be decisive. 

' The . corning year will show a marked tendency towards 
' family harmony and away from tension and jealousy, and will 
do much to raise your sense of well- being. 

In some strange Way, your .most secret ambition is going to 
be realised this coming year. . - 
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Ml, SALLY.. REMEMBER I M NOT SURE MY 

me ? m arolp Angel sweet babboo 

WOULP WANT ME 
TALKING TO YOU > 
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( I PONT 
CARE WHO 
YOU TALK TO, 
ANP I'M NOT 
YOUR SWEET 
BABBOO! 


I WAS JUST PASSIN6 
BY ANP THOUGHT YOU 
MIGHT LIKE TO 60 TO 
THE MOVIES... 


I WONPER WHAT MY 
SWEET BABBOO WOULP 
THINK IF HE SAW ME 
GIVING YOU A 

glass of water > 


WHO 
15 IT? 

i'm 

COMING/ 


I POUBT IF MY 
SWEET BABBOO WOULP 
WANT ME TO GO TO 
THE MOVIES WITH 
SOMEONE ELSE / 


( IM WOT YOUR ' 
' SWEET BABBOO, ANP 
I WOULPN'T CARE 
IF YOU GAVE HIM A 
l GLASS OF WATER 
\ ANP TWELVE 
\ PIZZAS'/ / 


/ IM NOT YOUR' 
r SWEET BAB800, 
ANP I WOULPN’T 
CARE IF YOU 
WENT TO , 
^SIBERIA! / 


LIFE IS VERY DIFFICULT WHEN 
YOU HAVE A BOYFRIENP 
SJ WHO IS SO JEALOUS... > 
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f WHEN I 
WAS BORf 1 
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WERE 
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FOLKS. HERE'S A JOKE... 
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The incredible ‘Hitch 


ALIRIiL) MUCH LUCK is me 
must nulsi milling name in the 
world or movie thrillers. A film 
director .whose name when mid- 
dled lo-tk film means mure than 
any or the names of the stars in 
it. 

“Hitch" is not only well- 
known by name. Ilis rotund fig- 
ure is also familiar to all his fans 
since he makes it a point to make 
a personal appearance in almost 
all his films. This has been (he 
“ Irade- mark" of a director who 
became a trend-setter, a school 
in his own right. 

Hitchcock himself modestly 
claims that he is merely a “skil- 
ful entertainer". But even as a 
mere entertainer, he is unrival- 
led in his ability (u manipulate 
his audience's emotions — keep- 
ing them spell-bound for every 
single shot of the film. It is his 
ingenious use of cinematic ef- 
fects and his sharp sense of the 
visually dramatic that make 
Hitchcock's name synonymous 
with the suspense thriller of the 
seiecn. 

Last week, television viewers 
had the chance lo enter the niya ■ 


i er ious world of Hitchcock us 
they (supposedly) 'relaxed' ;ii 
home JTV presented u charac- 
teristic Hitchcock film with an 
i r resist able cast. Grace Kelly . 
Kay Milium] and Robert Cumm- 
ina.; I-I wiring in ; |)Lil M for 
Murder . a story ol a love trian- 
gle leading inevitably ( in Hitch's 
cn.se) to murder. 

The film is based on a play by 
Frederick Knott, which had been 
a great hit on the stage. The ac- 
tion of the film is. therefore, al- 
most totally confined to one 
scene — that of the small apart- 
ment where the main characters 
live. With the minimum of out- 
side shots, the atmosphere of the 
film became claustrophobic, with 
the black telephone set ominou- 
sly staring at us in the face, 
templing us ‘to dial M for mur- 
der'. 

Paradoxically Lhough, the mur- 
der that took place in the film 
was not the intended one. Grace 
Kelly, the rich wife whose hus- 
band (Ray Milland) is planning 
lo have her murdered for her 
money becomes herself the killer 
of her hired attacker. Desperate 
at this unexpected turn of 
events, the husband tries to nail 
her with the police for deliberate 
murder using her illicit love aff- 
air ( with Robert Cummings) as a 
pretext. The police are finally 
able to gather evidence against 


Hitch's familiar rotund figure- 

the real culprit through calcu- 
lated guesswork and mere luck. 

Through the plot may seem or- 
dinary and the final dramatic cli- 
max rather unconvincing to (he 
reader (being based on sheer 
coincidence) — - yet the effect of 
the film on its viewers is a dif- 
ferent matter altogether. For two 
whole hours, the audience were 
breathlessly enthralled, with 

their eyes glued to the screen 

Which is what a Hitchcock's 
film is all about. 

Reem A. H. Yasin 


WRISTWATCH WITH 
PRAYER TIMES: 







It’s the world’s first: 

A wristwatch with a built-in indicator that makes 
it possible for the wearer to find the direction of 
Makkah and the prayer times wherever he is on 
the globe. The watch has an analog quartz 
movement, saphire crystal and is waterproofed. It 
is made in Switzerland. (AP Wirephoto) 
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-line lhat after sbme for- 
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THURSDAY 


JTV Foreign -programme cycle; Starting 1 April 1964 
FRIDAY | ^SATURDAY | SUND AY | MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 

P R B HCH MOORAMm 

___ NEWS IN FRENCH 


Science World 


Toward* 2000 


Magnum, P.l. 


JMEWS IN HEBREW 

lie Cook I ” ■ -- - 


Jennifer 
Slept Hera 


Dooumenlvy I Towento 2000 




Buffalo BIN 


Saturday 

Variety 

Stow 


Napoleon 
and Love 


Beat Seller: 
Return to Eden 


NBWS aUMIMRY IN ARABIC 


■ns 


Doctor at Large 


Thrller; 
Shades 
of Daikneaa 




SOLUTIONS 


mt Kasparov. USSR, 1978. 
t (to move) has only level 
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CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


r>utii 

r r r 

l'nn«d _ . 


EMBASSIES 


Kin.il 

LVmrc 

AmerieanCriiir* ... 
Bril l>h Council . . 
French Ctrtlru .. . 
GMlhtlulllwK ... 
SnrldCenav . . .. 

S iauhOfflre . 
irlWiGnMn 

I Lira AfUCemrc . _ 


_6MMh 

. 41530 
3»m 
... J1004 
.— 4I49J 
.... 44JDJ 
.... J4049 
. .. J9I77 
ItS 14 j 


RENT-A-CAR 


.Art* . .. 
AlXbnil .. . 

Aqahi 

BUhanh 

Uilri 

ftrah 

Fin*. 

K*4d*d 

HWum .... 
imt 

N(1l0|Hl . , 
PMWWpht* _ _ 

Pel« 

Swll> . .. 

SlfrJtfl 

S«d 


. . .. 41.150 
. . - J9HI- 
.. . 61 -Ml 8 
.. . 37430 • 
... . <148.1 

J1204 

6M1J? 

71707 ■ 

.. .. 4.17J0. 

. 44MI 

.. . )>i« 

... 25191 

• .1*104 

... . » 161 
.. -! 66424} 

:aa;i4.i» 


HOTELS 

Amman 


Snini 

Holiday Inn" 

Marriott .. ; . 

Reftncy 

Crown 

kruskmUlHIa . . 
InKfuMulnewal .. . 
Anhiwudoi - .. .. 

commodow 

Middle Km . _ 
Orand patKc .. ... 

Tyche 

liner nadluna! . ... 

SenRntrL - 

JordwTiWtr . ._ . 
PMhdcIpiila .... 

Aqaba 

Ihdulailnn ... . 

M-Mmr 1 ... 

U-Cow . 
CirtlhWl 

,\quinuriM ... 

Anita /'ji. . c - 


81 5071 
66J 1 00 
. 660)00 
660000 
71256 
.. 665094 
4IJ6I 
665146 
6651*1 • 
. 667150'. 
... 661121 
. 661 1 14 
841772' 
. 81.1101 
661161: 
... 15 191 


AlfHlan 

N«m*n . . . 
AbUraHan .. . 
Bahraini .... 
Bclflan . .. . 

Birfiili 

Bulpriin . .. 

Chid 

Conn (tail. tl 

Chilean . . . 
Owhotlovak . . 
Prcnrh. 

German . , .■ 

One,* 

llalUanCoMulMe' 
Hunjqrlan ,. 
Indian 

I"qi 

1 Milan 

lapanmr 

YllfMtw ... . . . 
Ku«Ul 

Letanwe .... . 

Ltt*jr*™ - - , . . 

Mnrcvcan 

North Korean ... . 
Omani . :. . 

PaUmnl 

Chine* 

PtllUnihe ... ... 
PWhh '. 

0*l«r 


. 41 27 1.» 
4JJII 

- - 4J247 

664141 
. 416*2 
.. 41161 
- . 2*1*4 
. . 11140 

666124-6 
66IJ26 
615 ID5 
.... 4127.1-4 
... . 41151 

.. 42111/2 
. 21161 
44916 
2702* 
. 2911112 
... 11185 

- 42416 
. 661 107 

... 41225 

. . .. 41181 
6661 IS 

- .41452 
L (66249 

. . 661111 
....; 217*7 
■- 666114 
. . 661641 

- .. J7IJ2 

.. 44.UI 


Rnmanian . *ftI7]g 

Saudi Arabian . .. (MIJ 4 

Snmh Korun 43261 

S»il*h . . .. 21140 

Sudaim* . 24145 

S*"* 44416 

S'* 1 " 41192 

runlilin . .... . . 4420 , 

4i25i 

1*A 44171 

44169 

USSR - 4115* 

I'NTSO . . _ 41241 

t'NRWA .; 21725 

DanUhConwlan . .. ujje 
NeiHcrUnds 

CeniulMa ... . .... J7 W 
Nww«p*ii 27164 

AIRLINES 

AO* .1 .. 14|2| 

• - - V. 25202- 

27.180 

^Canada"... S 

Sinfc:. . - ■: 

BBS* v. 

, l /|5' nU * : - : r -T 10*79 

i«ql. - . . 2264*' 


Japan . . •. 

KLM 

Korean 
KuhiM . . 

Libyan 

LuRhaiu* 

MaJev 

MBA 

ttrmp# , . 
Pen Am .. . 
Qeniu ... . 

Saudla 

Somalia . . 
Stteni ... . 

SAS 

Sniipore 
S*I»4 Air. 
Syrian ._ .. 
TM , .... 

Tarom . 

V*rl« 

1u*nta» .... 


22175 

24805 

- 20144 

667320 

41305/442.16 
■ - - 2SIJ6 


Mh Raoie 

. 192-21 MI-17177 

Police Head- 

Quarltn .... 22090/J 
Tfl fTWPotive .. 56 190-1 

Elecinc PMir 

Ca .161*1-3 

MunUpil Water 

Service .. J 71125-8 


EMERGENCIES 

■liaciiii . "“in, - 
SBSLi--— >*■ 

: 


HOSPITALS 

Huualn Medicul 

- PI 3*1 3.12 

khalnfi Miiar- 

"SL ^ 44211-4 

Akleh Maurnliy 

M-ir” 4M " 

tar ■ “ mo 

Shmrtaen] 664171-4 

Unhenily Ho*. 

345*45 

museums 


quami. - ..... 22090-5 


Jordan Nil Iona I , 

0»II«ry-_ 3012* 


Jura Art -.,,11 

Oallery 861,11 

Folklore 

Muaeum SI 740 

Popular Life or , 

Jordan 51547 

Archaeological 

Museum J * 7 ” 

Military .ajiid 

Museum - 66 4240 

GENERAL 

jornan letovoion - - 7J[jj 
Radio Jordan . - - - 741 1 1 

MlnlMry of ... 

Tourism ... 4»" 

Hoiel Complal- _ „„„ 

E z co r. «ii» 

Amman MunlcipiJ , . 

Library . 5,1,1 1 

Universiijr of Jordan ....,4 . 

Ubnuy « 



THephone Into- .. ; 

mu ion -- - 

Jordan and . 

. Middle Enucilh ■- 1! 

OvanMiCtll* — {• 

CaHsorTekfram !■ 

Repair Service — . - ■ ■■ " . 
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be two top losers in each of the 
black suits and West is likely to 
make a trump as well. 

But it didn't go quite like lhat 
at the table. West cashed two Lop 
clubs, followed with Ihe Ace of 
spades, and sat back, waiting for 
a trump trick. South, however, 
drew the correct inference from 

Instead of playing ihe hearts in 
the usual way — King and Queen 
first — the declarer cashed the 
Ace, followed with the 10, and 
let it run, Lo the annoyance of 
both defenders. 

The deal is from Bridge With 
Aunt Agatha, by Freddie North 
(Faber, £6.95). Freddie is an 
English international, with long 
experience of bridge in the Lon- 
don clubs. He knows the sort of 
mistakes lhat average players 
make all the time. Bridge with 
Aunt Agatha, he remarks, is a 
little like taking tea with a lio- 
ness. It may pass off well, but in 
any case don’t criticise her 
dummy play, which is probably 
better than you realise. 


material and is threalened with 
RxKtP. What should he play, 
and how should the game go? 

Batsford have just issued My 
Games by Gary Kasparov 
(£9.95), a collection of 200 of 
the young world title contender's 
most Important encounters. 
Many of the wins have Gary's 
own comments. An important 
book — Kasparov is sure to be- 
come world champion and could 
be the greatest chess player 
ever. 
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{CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

A GROW 

B H*vea] everythin* In It to be 
Ruuerttclal .i'll 

9 A little assistance u what the 
busy secretary requires 18) 

13 One or eight fighters? t 5) 

” SfiS.it.'iifo; W""" — . 

16 An author's contract 17) 

tS The cr*an -play l na 'by father Is 
perfect nj 

17 Meaning you have a feeling (6) 

18 It tells you the contents : food 
«6r 

M ■■ Redrera' 1 la what It should bo 
H9h 

2i Declares the .point to be 
against (6) 

23 The car .Inches round tho 
animal .igt 

26 N-UHla Js involved In writing 
(boons ifft 

27 Seemed frightened and were, 
when surrounded .by nah |7| 

30 Next, -the buzzer gets a man 
in «m) 

31 Anything but a great time I 
<01 

32 An a .rule, ttin tin han iu con- 
tents 1 ol 

36 -me dbieated one relumed in 
more solemn mood .(01 

38 wnet maxes a number of 
pallia u 1 1, tii te it isuOi ot uj 

37 near out wnat roil do -business 
Wltm rlTI' 

38 Tne aypiomat had. meals and 
une oaa cnat In 11 (.7 1 

41 tine round cue boy backward, 
to a degree ii» 

42 into tne drink will ro very 
sou fruit to) 

43 «uy tram, out talk down to 9 
;l9) 

44 As opposed to the profits ftf- 
trne Odtsklrta if-71 

DOWN 

1 Made .worse when you put In 

_ hard water ffil 

2 -No pinna or reds. OK ? (3, S) 

3 That's what’s wrong wlin so 
many ipeipio 1 (6, 6) 

4 Lack at sincerity In the person 
ringing you ? (H) 

6 “ Snapper" will bring to mind 
the sea (ITl 

6 In two places telling you not 
ito worry .<fl. A) 

7 Stop one going In to see her 

Lilli, 

10 flavouring "for eaoh", which la 
right i(8) 

11 :What ttie ai:-and-so wind did v 

1.2 £alimy{ to transfer one's allc>- 
glanco (6) 

IB Orow Dhe grub one prepares 
(7t 

21 Gives Information on plants 
i(7 V 


Use the same diagram for either the Cry pUr or the Easy puzzle. 


9 mh 


24 Insurance .premium? (6.6) 

26 Not more than nineteen, you 
fltrefe '(10) , 

28 A soup little boys find fas- 


cinating? (fi-4) . 

Quick I A nursery rhyme I f*7) 


30 Song about everybody being 
it, titan i(6) 

32 Oatch one filling the con- 
tainers with a dmjir*i8i 

33 Many more atfected by the 
anaesthetic 

34 Shown one Is hiding somothlna 

38 a upon — or take advantage 
of K6) . , 

40 Drawn by, you say. an amohl- 
bJan i(’4l 

easy puzzle 

aoro88 

8 Minority group 17) 
v Ajeieure (rnnuin u)J 
Id oactuiciai to Die (bj 

14 Penan an ooncuura 

(3) 

15 Competitor (7) 
is tiara i*f) 

M letters tfl) 

is luigme (o) 

xii LCiApuess uialnerence 

22 8tamd-ln monarch mi 
w ancroaon upon id) 

Zb -inorougnlares 17) 

■27 Tniosnesa 17) 

3U Animal enctosure C6) 

41 unei sleep id) 

32 Money baa ,(□) 

3s UrundAiuentai (5) 


att -i-uow-measunng 

device (A) 

37 Book. In advance l O 

38 AcoompHsh (.7) 

4.1 Intone ( 6 ) 

M TSJCtual Illustration 
(J>) 

43 Kept cn (8) 

I Ohnlatlnn. festival 16) 
■2 OegJinnJng t&i 

*13 Though tlUl (Ur) t 

6 Put ttiis money into 

i9\ 

fi Setback (7) 

8 Peelings (JO) 

7 Sicilian volcano (4> 

II ixtiiialv© slaughter 

17) 

id Ole of 'hunger 18 ) 

18 Betnaver (7) 

21 Goes back (7) , 

24 Hooelennesa ML) 

28 Dairy nroduot 14, 8 t 
28 Specks (B> 

28 Pletid wttii (7) 

30 Snakes fti) 

32 Lozenge for ohewlng^ 

33 Oecurrencn 16) 

34 Dtp (71 
38 Dwell (6) 

40 Wwt -part (4) 


Jordanian Images Saleh Abu Shindl A scene from Jerusalem 
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